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GERMANY AND MITTELEUROPA 
by \. QO. HENDERSON 


a term Mitteleuropa has long been used in discussions on 
Continental problems but there is little agreement on its 
definition. Partsch wrote that its landscape was dominated by 
“the threefold belt of Alps, Middle Mountains and northern 
Lowlands.” On this physical basis he suggested as limits for 
Mitteleuropa—Pillau and Odessa in the east, the Vosges and 
Ardennes in the west, the Alps in the south, and the North Sea- 
Baltic coast in the north. More restricted areas—excluding 
Holland, Belgium and the Balkans—have been suggested. 
Machatschek uses a cultural criterion when he describes 
Mitteleutopa as ‘that part of the earth’s surface under German 
influence’. In this essay it is proposed to deal with the area 
covered by the pre-\War empires of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary but references will be made to adjoining regions whose 
interests are linked with those of Mitteleuropa. This definition is 
substantially that adopted by de Martonne who describes 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and Rumania in his standard work on L’ Europe Centrale 
(two parts, 1930-31). 

Mitteleuropa has no unity of structure, vegetation or culture. 
There is no political or economic unity which might assimilate 
some of these differences. Its central position has had significant 
results. Transit trade has long been important and cultural 
influences can spread fairly easily. Lack of direct access to the 
Atlantic has been a disadvantage. The significance of the 
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location of Mitteleuropa was seen during the Great War. The 
Central Powers had the advantage of the interior lines but were 
cut off from the rest of the world by the Allied blockade. 

At the time of the Great Migrations (V6lkerwanderung) those 
German tribes which were not Romanized were to be found in 
Scandinavia and the North German Plain between the Rhine 
and the Elbe. Slavs settled east of the Elbe and Magyars in 
the Hungarian Plain. In medieval times Mitteleuropa was of 
considerable importance. Charlemagne forcibly united the 
German tribes between the Alps and the North Sea. But the 
Empire which he established neither developed into a German 
State nor extended German influence in central Europe. Tribal 
differences, personal ambitions of princes, and imperial activity in 
Italy and on Crusades prevented the establishment of a united 
Germany. The spread of German influence at the expense of 
Slavs in parts of central Europe was the work of princes, military 
orders, settlers and merchants. Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, East 
Prussia, Silesia, the Bohemian mountains and various isolated 
tegions (such as Siebenbiirgen) were Germanized. The Hanseatic 
merchants extended German influence along the shores of 
the Baltic and North Sea. 

German influence in central Europe sank from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century. Organs of German expansion declined. 
Rising Slav and Magyar national feeling resisted German 
attempts at absorption. The Reformation broke the religious 
unity of Catholic central Europe. Subject Slav peoples remained 
Catholic and the clergy supported their national aspirations 
against Protestant North Germans. But these conflicts must not 
be regarded in the light of modern nationalist movements. 
They were influenced by many factors of which dynastic 
ambitions were not the least important. 

The seventeenth century saw the political disintegration of 
much of central Europe. Switzerland secured the formal recog- 
nition of her independence which had in fact been gained long 
before. Holland became an independent State. The Swedes seized 
part of the German Baltic coast and controlled the mouths of the 
Elbe and Weser. The Danes ruled Schleswig-Holstein, the 
French advanced on the Rhine and the Turks held Hungary. 
Civil strife prevented serious resistance to these encroachments. 
In the eighteenth century the position improved somewhat. 
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The Hapsburgs controlled most of the mountain systems of 
southern central Europe as well as territories in Lombardy, the 
Rhineland and the Netherlands. They had checked the Turkish 
advance. In the north the Hohenzollerns had added to existing 
scattered possessions some Pomeranian territory, Silesia and 
part of Poland. 

In the period between Frederick the Great’s accession (1740) 
and the Seven Weeks War (1866) Austro-Prussian rivalry was a 
permanent factor in German and central European affairs. 
Although they co-operated against Napoleon, and Metternich 
secured Prussian support for his “‘ system,” Austria and Prussia 
had fundamentally divergent interests and, until their differences 
were settled, German unity and the extension of German influ- 
ence in Mitteleuropa were seriously hampered. 

Nevertheless some progress was made after 1815, partly by 
the action of Europe as a whole, and partly by the work of 
Austria and Prussia. When frontiers were re-drawn in 1815 
central European states were strengthened somewhat. As a 
barrier against France the Kingdom of the Netherlands was 
established, Westphalia and the Rhineland were given to Prussia, 
and Switzerland was declared neutral. In the east there was a new 
partition of Poland in which Prussia secured West Prussia and 
Posen, and the Hapsburgs got Galicia. The German Bund of 
1815 has been criticized as being too loose a federation to satisfy 
German national aspirations but it gave Germany as much unity 
as she was prepared tor. The Bund was no danger to its neigh- 
bours but it was strong enough to defend Germany’s frontiers. 

After 1815 the problem of establishing a really united Germany 
was frequently discussed. Many difficulties had to be faced. 
small states distrusted proposals to limit their sovereignty. 
The position of the Hapsburgs complicated matters. Only 
their German provinces were within the Bund. If the Bund 
frontiers were to be those of a united Germany it would be 
dificult to provide the Hapsburg dominions with a satisfactory 
constitution. If all the Hapsburg lands were to be inside Germany 
then Germany would dominate Mitteleuropa but would lack 
cultural unity. If all the Hapsburg dominions were excluded then 
the interests of the Germans in the Hapsburg Empire might 
be jeopardized. The Frankfurt National Assembly (1848) 
suggested that only the German Hapsburg provinces should be 
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within Germany but its proposed constitution was still-born, 

To avoid some of these difficulties proposals were made to 
deal with the problem piecemeal and to secure economic before 
political unity. List, in his National System of Political Economy 
(1841) urged that the Zollverein, which had been founded in 
1834, should include Holland, Denmark, and those North 
German States (e.g. Hanover, Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs 
and the three Hanse towns) which were not yet members. He 
advocated an Austro-Zollverein commercial treaty to revive 
Danube navigation and to secure the economic exploitation by 
Germany of the Balkans. Subsequently, in the Zo//vereinsblatt 
(April, 1843) headvocated the establishment of a customs union 
between the Zollverein and the Hapsburg dominions. 

Bruck’s ideas are perhaps of greater importance since they led 
to important negotiations. Bruck had helped to found the 
Austrian Lloyd shipping company (1832). He wanted the 
Hapsbutg Empire to dominate the commerce of the eastern 
Mediterranean and to develop Egypt and the Levant. He hoped 
that Triest might expand as a port on the route from western 
Europe to India. When German affairs were thrown into the 
melting pot in 1848 Bruck advocated the establishment of an 
Austro-German customs union to enable the economic resources 
of Mitteleuropa to be fully developed. To prepare for the entry 
of the Hapsburg dominions into this union he inaugurated 
numerous far-reaching reforms—the abolition of the Austro- 
Hungarian customs frontier (1850), the reform of the tariff 
(1851), and the improvement of communications and postal 
facilities. In a memorandum of December 30, 1849, he suggested 
that the transitional period for the assimilation of German 
tariffs should be brief and he argued, that access to vast new 
markets would compensate German States for any losses 
incurred elsewhere by adhering to the union. Another memo- 
randum (May 30, 1850) described the administrative organs of 
the proposed union. Schwarzenberg, the Austrian Chancellor, 
favoured a scheme which might deprive Prussia of economic 
leadership in Germany. Support came from those who favoured 
the establishment of a Greater Germany and from German 
protectionists who wanted high import duties and an extended 
home market. But some Austrian manufacturers feared bank- 
ruptcy if faced with German competition. German free traders 
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rejected a scheme which meant the introduction of high 
import duties. Uncompromising opposition came from Prussia 
which refused to allow Austria to take the lead in Germany’s 
economic affairs. All that came from negotiations concerning 
Bruck’s plan was a reference in the Austro-Zollverein commer- 
cial treaty of February, 1853, to future discussions about a 
customs union. These discussions failed. 

Although their economic plans were frustrated the Hapsburgs 
surmounted the political and military dangers of 1848. Italian, 
Czech and Magyar risings were suppressed. Subsequently Bach 
pursued a policy of centralization. Magyar privileges disappeared 
and the position of non-German peoples in the Hapsburg Empire 
was an unenviable one. At Olmiitz (1850) Prussia agreed to the 
revival of the Bund and, for a time, little was heard of German 
unity. 

The Hapsburgs turned their attention to the Balkans. There 
they wanted to check Russian expansion, to share in any partition 
of Turkish territory that might occur, to prevent the formation 
of strong Balkan national states, and to control the main routes 
from Vienna to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. When the 
Russians evacuated Moldavia and Wallachia at the beginning 
of the Crimean War, Austria occupied them temporarily and at 
the subsequent peace negotiations (1856) she helped to prevent 
their union. But in 1861 these principalities joined to form a 
united Rumania. The Hapsburgs, newly defeated in the Italian 
War (1859), did not interfere. 

In the sixties the German Question was settled by the sword. 
A strong Prussia had arisen under Bismarck who rejected the 
view that the establishment of a Greater Germany was desirable. 
He wanted to exclude the Hapsburg possessions from Germany 
and to unite the rest of the country under Prussian leadership. 
This he accomplished when the Hapsburgs were defeated in the 
seven Weeks War (1866). The North German Confederation was 
established and then, during the Franco-Prussian War, the South 
German States adhered to it and the German Empire was 
established. The débdcle of 1866 forced internal reform upon 
the Hapsburg Empire. The Dual Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
was established by the Compromise (Ausgleich) of 1867 and the 
Magyars secured a position of equality with the Germans in the 
Hapsburg dominions. 
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Austria-Hungary had been ejected from Germany and 
virtually (by the loss of Venetia) from Italy, and now she again 
attempted to expand eastwards. The Balkan insurrections of 
1875 and the subsequent Russo-Turkish War led to a new 
settlement of the Eastern Question at Berlin in 1878. Austria- 
Hungary secured the occupation of Bosnia and Herzogovina 
and the garrisoning of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. The Sanjak 
was a ‘corridor’ separating Serbia from Montenegro and 
through it the Austrians might hope to penetrate to the rich 
agricultural region of Salonika. 

In the eighties and nineties the Pan-German movement 
gained strength. Its more extreme supporters formed the 
General German League (Allgemeiner Deutscher Verband) in 
1890 which developed into the Pan-German League (All- 
deutscher Verband) four years later. This patriotic society 
fostered the national and cultural int=rests of the German peoples 
(Volkstum) the world over. Its objects in Mitteleuropa had 
something in common with the earlier plans of the ‘Great 
Germans’. It was not suggested that the Germans living in 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary should be united ina 
single State. But it was hoped that the two Powers would act 
in close co-operation and that the cultural links between Germans 
should be strengthened. In the field of international politics the 
Austro-German Dual Alliance of 1879—though its most 
important clauses were kept secret for some years—seemed a 
promising step. Proposals for an Austro- German customs union 
were revived. De Molinari, for example, discussed the question 
in the Journal des Economistes (February, 1879) and von Matle- 
kovits devoted a chapter to it in Die Zollpolitik der Osterreich- 
Ungarischen Monarchie und des Deutschen Reiches (1891). But the 
difficulties in the way of a customs union were too great. In 
1891 Germany signed a commercial treaty with Austria-Hungary 
which was followed by trade agreements with Italy, Belgium 
and Switzerland. These ‘Caprivi Treaties’ prov ided for tariff 
reductions and reciprocal ‘most favoured nation’ treatment. 
Their significance was much exaggerated by those who regarded 
them as a first step towards the construction of a central European 
customs union. 

Germany was becoming more interested in the Hapsburg 
dominions and the Balkans since those regions lay on the route 
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to the Ottoman Empire whose resources Germany desired to 
exploit. Kaiser Wilhelm II’s visit to Constantinople, the appoint- 
ment of a military mission, and the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty heralded a policy of peaceful penetration, the symbol of 
which was the proposed Berlin-Baghdad Railway. Despite British 
and Russian opposition Germany pushed ahead with this project. 

In the years before the War both Germany and Austria- 
Hungary were alarmed at the Pan-Slav movement which 
threatened their own plans in Mitteleuropa and the Balkans. 
But, in a sense, Austria-Hungary was directly and Germany only 
indirectly interested in the extension of German influence in 
central Europe and the Balkans. Vienna’s attention was fixed on 
Salonika. Berlin’s on Constantinople. Austria-Hungary’s objects 
were to keep open a route to Salonika and to prevent the form- 
ation of a Southern Slav nation. Germany’s objects were to 
preserve friendship with Turkey and to stop Balkan alliances 
which might endanger the route to Constantinople. In pursuance 
of her policy Austria-Hungary nearly plunged Europe into war 
in 1908 when (in contravention of treaty obligations) she 
annexed the Slav provinces of Bosnia and Herzogovina which 
she had occupied since 1878. But she renounced her rights in 
Novi Bazar. The formation of the first Balkan League (1912) 
endangered German influence on the route to Constantinople 
but the collapse of this alliance and the vitality of the Ottoman 
Empire under the Young Turks enabled Germany to recover 
her old position. 

During the Great War the future of central Europe was 
widely discussed in Germany. Friedrich Naumann in his — 
book Mitteleuropa (1915) advocated the establishment of 
loose federation of states in central Europe which should co- 
Operate on economic and military matters. The chief members 
would be Germany and Austria-Hungary but Balkan states 
should be associated with the federation. Other neighbouring 
states (such as Holland) might be invited to ane Germany had 
two main objects in Mitteleuropa—first, to use the opportunity 
afforded by the military alliance and by common suffering from 
the Allied blockade to induce Austria-Hungary to enter into a 
customs union with her; and, secondly, to reap the fruits of 
victories against Russia, Rumania and Serbia by exploiting for the 
exclusive benefit of the Central Powers the vast economic 
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resources of the Balkans, Poland, the Ukraine and the Baltic 
provinces. 

Many of the objects of the first plan seemed to be within 
reach in 1918. Austro-German negotiations at Salzburg were 
opened in July to lay down the principles upon which a customs 
union should be established and to draw up a tariff for the 
period before this union came into force. Negotiations went on 
until a few weeks before the Armistice. Progress was also made 
towards the realization of the second plan. By the Treaty of 
Brest Litovsk (March, 1918) Russia gave up Poland, Lithuania, 
the Ukraine, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. Most of these regions 
were in German occupation, and all would have been bound 
closely by economic (if not political) ties to Germany had 
she been victorious in the West and capable of putting a tem- 
porary arrangement on a permanent basis. The Treaty of Bucar- 
est with Rumania (March, 1918) enabled the Central Powers to 
exploit the economic wealth—particularly the oil—of that 
country. These treaties—and the plans discussed during the 
War for establishing an ‘independent’ Poland under German 
(or Austro-German) ‘protection’—indicate clearly the German 
conception of how central and eastern Europe should be 
organized. From the Vosges to the Riga-Odessa line Europe 
was to be under German military and economic domination and 
the interests of the majority of the inhabitants were to be wholly 
subordinated to German interests. Herr Hitler, it may be 
observed, considered that the Treaty of Brest Litovsk showed a 
‘truly limitless humanity’ as compared with the ‘inhuman savag- 
ery’ of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The defeat of the Central Powers in the autumn of 1918 ended 
the attempt to construct a German Mitteleuropa on the basis of 
the Salzburg negotiations and the treaties of Brest Litovsk and 
Bucarest. A new situation arose which was unfavourable to the 
extension of German influence anywhere. Germany was too 
weak from the military and economic point of view to resume 
her ambitious plans. Powerful new Slav States—Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia—blocked her route to the East. 
Italy, under Mussolini, took a lively interest in the fortunes of the 
Danubian countries. Soviet Russia established herself firmly in 
the Ukraine. There was no place for Germany in the Near East 
where Britain and France had both increased their influence 
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and where a new Turkey had arisen under Mustapha Kemal. 

One possibility seemed open to Germany—to secure union 
(Anschluss) with Austria which, since the partition of the Haps- 
burg Empire, was a small but purely German-speaking State. 
The Constituent Assemblies of both countries favoured union 
but the Allies vetoed it. By the Treaty of St. Germain (1919) 
Austria agreed that her independence was ‘inalienable other- 
wise than with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations’. On that Council France—implacable enemy of the 
Anschluss—has a permanent seat. By the Treaty of Versailles 
Germany agreed to ‘respect strictly the independence of Austria’. 
Nevertheless the new German Constitution contained a reference 
to the possible future union of Germany and Austria. The Allies 
protested and forced Germany to sign a Protocol which declared 
the offending paragraph of the Constitution to be null and void. 
In October, 1922, by the Geneva Protocol No. 1, Austria—in 
return for sorely needed financial assistance—again undertook 
‘not to alienate its independence,’ and further agreed ‘to abstain 
from any negotiations or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indirectly to compromise 
this independence.’ 

So for some time little was heard of the Anschluss. But both 
German and Austrian public opinion, on the whole, favoured 
union and the way for future negotiations was smoothed by 
agreements to assimilate legal codes, educational systems and 
railway administrations. German industrialists increased their 
interests in Austria. The United Steelworks of Diisseldorf con- 
trolled the Alpine Montangesellschaft, the greatest Austrian 
mining concern. Then, in March 1931, Germany and Austria 
agreed by the Vienna Protocol to negotiate for the establish- 
ment of a customs union. To placate foreign opponents it was 
declared that the union would not endanger Austria’s inde- 
pendence and should be regarded as a step towards carrying out 
M. Briand’s plan for a United States of Europe. France, Italy and 
the Little Entente objected that the customs union might lead to 
the Anschluss. Shortly afterwards the Austrian Government 
needed foreign credits to support the largest bank in the country 
(the Kreditanstalt) which was on the verge of collapse. Germany 
was also in serious financial difficulties. France made the drop- 
ping of the customs union plan a condition for agreeing to 
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proposals to give financial assistance to Germany and Austria, 
Subsequently the Permanent Court of International Justice by a 
majority decision of eight to seven declared that the Vienna 
Protocol was incompatible with Austria’s obligations under the 
Treaty of St. Germain and the Geneva Protocol No. 1. 

Germany did not allow her Anschluss plans to cause her to 
lose sight of her old ambitions for dominating central and 
eastern Europe. Various writers kept the topic before the public. 
The paper Volk und Raum carried on propaganda in favour of a 
central European b/oc under German direction. Germany tried 
to increase her influence in central Europe in two ways. First, 
she exploited the grievances of German minorities—such as 
those living in Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Rumania—and 
tried to make them regard Germany as their natural protector. 
Secondly, her financiers and industrialists adopted a policy of 
peaceful penetration in central European countries whenever 
circumstances permitted. In Hungary, for example, German 
firms bought or leased large tracts of land upon which various 
raw materials were cultivated in such quantities that they could 
find a market only in Germany. 

After the Nationalist Socialists’ advent to power in 1933 
Germany pursued a more vigorous policy in central Europe. 
Herr Hitler has indicated his views on Mitteleuropa in his auto- 
biography. He writes that as a youth in Austria he became a 
‘fanatical German-nationalist’ and regarded as axiomatic the 
union of the country of his birth with Germany. He asserts that 
Germany’s present frontiers are unsatisfactory both from a 
military and economic point of view. Pressure of population 
forces Germany to seek new lands which must be found in 
Europe and can be won only by the sword. ‘We shall reverse the 
eternal German migration to the South and West of Europe 
and turn our eyes to land in the East.’ “When we speak to-day 
of new soil (Grund und Boden) in Europe we naturally think 
first of Russia and her subject border States’. So it is at the 
expense of Russia and presumably of states lying between 
Germany and this promised land that the new Germany is to 
expand. 

By re-arming, Herr Hitler was able to act more decisively than 
his predecessors. Efforts were made to secure union with Austria. 
The first method adopted was to try to establish a national 
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socialist government at Vienna which would be entirely 
dependent upon Berlin. To foreign objections it would be replied 
that this was a purely Austrian domestic matter. But the national 
socialist Putsch of July, 1934, in which Dr. Dollfuss was mur- 
dered, failed. Italy concentrated troops on the Brenner Pass 
and Germany drew back. The second method adopted by 
Germany was to try to force Austria into union by economic 
pressure—tuining her tourist industry. This, too, failed. Austria 
became closely dependent upon Italy as was shown by her 
refusal to join with the vast majority of her fellow members of 
the League of Nations in imposing economic sanctions upon that 
country at the time of the invasion of Abyssinia. In July, 1936, 
Germany and Austria came to terms. Germany recognized ‘the 
complete sovereignty of the Austrian confederation’. There was 
a reference to the ‘principle that Austria professes herself to be a 
German State.’ 

The union of Germany and Austria came with amazing 
rapidity in March 1938. German troops occupied Austria 
without resistance either from the Austrians themselves or 
from neighbouring countries which might have been ex- 
pected to have objected to a new breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles which has fundamentally changed the balance of 
power in Europe. Signor Mussolini, who had played an effective 
part in preventing the Anschluss in 1934, now remarked 
that ‘ when an event is inevitable it is better that it should be 
done with acquiescence than done inspite of youand against you’. 

Elsewhere in central Europe, too, a certain measure of 
success has attended Germany’s recent efforts to increase her 
influence. Danzig has become a part of the Reich in all but 
name. In Czecho-Slovakia Herr Henlein’s nationalist party 
gained about two thirds of the German votes at the elections 
of May, 1935, and its irredentist activities have caused concern 
to the Prague government. In some Balkan countries economic 
penetration has been successfully pursued. During the world 
slump Germany, as a consumer of food and raw materials, was 
able to conclude advantageous barter agreements with primary 
producing countries there. But these gains are offset by the 
alarm of Slav States in central and eastern Europe at the rise of 
an armed Germany in an inflamed nationalistic mood. They 
know that only at their expense can Germany’s Mitteleuropa 
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dreams be realized. Armed to the teeth themselves and hoping 
for help from France and Russia they are a formidable obstacle 
to Germany’s age-old plans. 

At the time of Lord Halifax’s talk with Herr Hitler in Novem- 
ber 1937, there were reports that Germany was suggesting as a 
basis for future discussions an arrangement whereby Germany 
would drop—either temporarily or permanently—her demands 
for the return of her former colonies while Britain would give 
her a free hand in central Europe. The diplomatic correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian (November 24, 1937) believed that 
Germany was asking, first, that Britain should agree to a re- 
organization of Czecho-Slovakia on federal lines by which the 
area inhabited mainly by Bohemian Germans (Sudetendeutsche) 
would acquire a status analogous to that of a Swiss canton; and, 
secondly, that Britain would refrain from giving any diplomatic, 
political or military assistance to the Austrian Government. 
With regard to the alleged proposal concerning Czecho-Slovakia 
it may be recalled that in 1919 Dr. Benes informed the Allies that 
the Czecho-Slovakian Government intended ‘to create a State 
organization accepting as the basis of national rights the prin- 
ciples applied in the Constitution of the Swiss Republic—that is 
to say, to make of Czecho-Slovakia a sort of Switzerland, taking 
into account naturally, the special conditions in Bohemia.’ With 
reference to the alleged suggestion concerning Austria it should 
be remembered that twice in 1934 (February 17 and September 
27) Britain associated herself officially with France and Italy in 
recognizing the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence 
and integrity in conformity with existing treaties. Further, the 
oficial communiqué issued after the Anglo-French talks at the 
end of November 1937, referred to ‘the common interests of the 
two Governments in the maintenance of peaceful conditions’ in 
central and eastern Europe. If, in November 1937, Germany 
made the suggestions indicated they were in conformity with her 
traditional attitude towards territories in central Europe adjacent 
to her own frontiers. 

The reference in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech of February 
20 to Germany’s interest in Germans living on the borders 
of the Reich and the dramatic accomplishment of the Anschluss 
a few weeks later were further indications of the permanence 
of Germany’s aims in central Europe. 
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Central Europe has thus for centuries been a field of German 
penetration which has been carried out at different times through 
various agencies and with varying degrees of success. Expansion 
and dreams of expansion since about 1800 have differed in many 
ways from those of earlier centuries. Perhaps one of the most 
significant differences has been the appearance of a considerable 
literature on the subject intended to show that there is a region 
—Mitteleuropa—in which, for various reasons, the Germans 
have a sort of “divine right’ to expand. It is by no means unusual 
for claims to be made, sometimes of a curiously mystical char- 
acter, that a State is entitled to special privileges over a vast 
region inhabited by other people. The Swedish attempt in the 
seventeenth century to establish a Baltic Empire; the prolonged 
efforts of the French to secure their so-called ‘natural frontiers’; 
Russia’s pre-war dreams of a great Slav Empire under her 
protection; the policy of the United States in South America (the 
Monroe Doctrine); and, more recently, the demands of Japan and 
Italy for a special position in China and the Mediterranean 
respectively—all have something in common with German 
claims in Mitteleuropa. Many specious arguments have been 
advanced in an attempt to show that Mitteleuropa is peculiarly 
suited to German expansion. Even if it were true that Germany 
has a fair claim to parts of Mitteleuropa on historical or racial 
grounds and that her culture and industrial efficiency would be 
of service to the region the fact remains that the non-German 
peoples living there desire to keep their independence. Co- 
operation between the Germans on the one hand and the Mag- 
yars, Rumanians and various Slav peoples on the other is highly 
desirable, but any attempt of Germany to dominate the area 
might well have disastrous consequences for the peace of 
Europe. | 
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STEFAN GEORGE AND THE ‘NEW EMPIRE’ 
by S. D. Stirk 


TEFAN GEORGE could never hope to become a popular 
poet, if only because of the abstruse nature of the ideas he 
tried to express, and even more because of the strange character 
of the words and poetic forms he chose for their expression. It is 
quite clear, moreover, that he never had the slightest wish for 
the limelight. Few people ever saw him, he never gave lectures 
or made speeches, he never wrote for newspapers, he had no 
settled place of abode, his address for years was ‘c/o Verlag 
Georg Bondi, Berlin,’ his publishers. Photographs and drawings 
usually show his profile, the fine head of hair, combed straight 
back, the slightly retreating but essentially noble brow, the eye, 
almost closed as if in the concentration of thought, the long thin 
nose, the pinched lips—the whole impression being that of the 
great poet-seer, whom praise or blame left equally untouched and 
cold. George gathered round him a small group of disciples who 
looked up to him as the supreme master, and who interpreted 
his ideas and teachings. This ‘George circle’ regarded itself as 
representative of German culture at its best, as the leaven in 
German intellectual and spiritual life, and as endowed with a 
special mission for Germany’s future. George hid behind his 
own mask of aloofness and impenetrability, and behind his 
disciples. But although he was known personally only to the 
members of his circle, and although his works were read only by 
a limited number of educated Germans, his influence on these 
few and through them on the general life of thought and action 
was very considerable, particularly in the years immediately 
preceding 1933. 

Since his death on December 4, 1933, Stefan George has 
continued to be unread by the great mass of the German people, 
for whom he is nowadays hardly more than a name. His circle 
would probably have broken up in any case as soon as the 
master mind was gone. The fact that it contained several Jews, 
men like the literary historians Friedrich Gundolf and 
Karl Wolfskehl, who had been on the most intimate terms with 
George, hastened its dispersal. Further, the National Socialist 
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principle of totality even in matters of the intellect and the 
spirit, was bound to make itself felt here, as in other rival 
circles. Of greater significance, however, is the fact that the 
educated, including the experts, have fallen out about him. Stefan 
George is probably nowadays the figure in recent German 
literature about whom opinions are most divided. In a sense he 
has been brought like everything else in Germany to-day into the 
sphere of politics. With George this has been more inevitable 
than in certain other cases one might mention, because so much 
that he wrote was concerned with the German spirit and 
German culture, with Germany’s past, present, and future, 
above all with her future. Indeed the crucial point determining 
his acceptance or condemnation nowadays is really what he 
wrote about the ‘New Empire’. An inquiry into George’s ‘New 
Empire’ is, therefore, a convenient and topical approach to 
George’s poetic achievement, and at the same time it throws light 
on the ‘New’ or ‘Third Empire’ of National Socialism. 

By way of a preliminary investigation it is interesting to 
compare the accounts given of Stefan George in recent years 
by leading literary experts such as Josef Nadler, Franz Schultz, 
Hans Naumann, and Gottfried Benn. 

In his Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stdmme und Landschaften 
Nadler deals with George in a very contemptuous manner. 
He begins by denying that George was by ancestry a real 
Rheinlander ; until the contrary is proved Nadler intends to go 
on believing that George’s father was a Walloon, and that his 
mother came from Lorraine. As George set himself up to be 
a representative of the culture and spirit of the Rhineland, and 
did all he could to propagate that culture, this represents a 
tremendous attack on him. Further, if George was not a real 
Rheinlander, he was not a real German, and could make no 
claim to speak for Germany. Nadler also denies that George’s 
works are pyramids. He compares them instead with organ pipes 
of different sizes and notes; they are bound together like organ 
pipes, but it is the same breath of air that blows into them 
all and produces the sounds. Nadler is above all opposed to the 
style, his condemnations of which may be summed up in the 
term ‘the worst kind of Barock’ (der iibelste Barock). It is ‘a 
style of circumlocution’ (ein Stil der Umschweife). Everything is 
distorted, ‘nothing stands in its place, and the art lies in finding 
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everything where it ought not to be found.’ ‘Writing and reading 
have become a jeu d’esprit.” He admits that George possessed 
great power over words, but he calls it a magic power, a demon- 
jacal power, which ran away with him and culminated in sheer 
wantonness (Frevel). George’s life represents at bottom little 
more than an attempt to live himself into the culture and spirit of 
the Rhineland. The result has been the reappearance of Germanic 
heathendom, ancestor worship, Greek mystery cults, and the 
irresponsible deification of modern youth in the person of 
Maximin. 

Now let us turn to a writer who is distinctly in favour of 
George, while at the same time recognizing the difficulties in the 
way. George was included in the new biographical dictionary 
Die Grossen Deutschen (1936), and Franz Schultz was chosen to 
write the article about him. As if he had Nadler’s statement about 
George’s ancestry in mind, he declares early in his article: ‘As 
far as can be ascertained, Stefan George is of purely German 
ancestry. Let this be said in contradiction of statements that 
French, Celtic, or Walloon strains were present in his blood.’ 
‘He himself has maintained his Frankish descent’ (frankische 
Erbmasse). According to Schultz the separate poems fit wonder- 
fully well together into cycles, and the cycles form books, and 
each book is the expression of a definite period in George’s life 
and development. The kind of print George used, what appears 
to the superficial reader to be his arbitrary treatment of capital 
letters, punctuation, spelling, are not studied affectations or 
perverse aberrations of taste, but simply the necessary forms of 
expression of this extraordinary and unique poetic personality. 
For Schultz George has more than a significance for his own age; 
there is in his work a strong element of eternal validity. George 
fought nobly against the nineteenth century, like Nietzsche and 
Richard Wagner; he fought against materialism and complacency 
in the German people, and for the deeper values of life. Schultz 
admits that opinions about George’s merits and place in German 
life and letters are at present very conflicting; but he maintains 
that even George’s opponents must recognize his great power, 
penetrating deep down into German spiritual life. ‘Das George- 
tum ist eine Macht geworden.’ 

For the sixth edition of his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart 
(1933), Hans Naumann wrote an ‘Introductory Survey’ which 
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was entirely new, and clearly inspired by the National Socialist 
Revolution. In the opening sentences Naumann makes indeed 
becoming references to the ‘spring storm ’of 1933, which he 
declares has brought with it clearer views on German literature 
of the last fifty years. It has shown that the age of middle-class 
Liberalism, with its four main currents of Naturalism, Impres- 
sionism, Expressionism, and New Realism, has definitely come 
to an end. A new period has begun. One great result of the 
clearer views on modern German literature was apparently to 
give Naumann a new and greater consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of Stefan George. We learn from the introduction that 
Stefan George is the crowned king and ruler of the last 
years and therefore of this book. The book closes with a long 
appreciation of George, and on the very last page Naumann 
brings a quotation from George’s poem Der Dichter in Zeiten der 
Wirren, one of the poems in the collection entitled Das Nene 
Reich, a passage which he declares to include a prophetic vision 
of the ‘New Empire’ and its leader, Adolf Hitler. 


Ein jung geschlecht das wieder mensch und ding 
Mit echten maassen misst. das sch6n und ernst 
Froh seiner einzigkeit. vor Fremdem stolz. 

Sich gleich entfernt von klippen dreisten diinkels 
Wie seichtem sumpf erlogner briiderei 

Das von sich spie was miirb und feig und lau 
Das aus geweihtem traumen tun und dulden 
Den einzigen der hilft den Mann gebiert. . . 
Der sprengt die ketten fegt auf trimmerstatten 
Die ordnung. geisselt die verlaufnen heim 

Ins ewige recht wo grosses wiederum gross ist 
Herr wiederum herr. zucht wiederum zucht. er heftet 
Das wahre sinnbild auf das vélkische banner 

Er fiihrt durch sturm und grausige signale 

Des friihrots seiner treuen schar zum werk 

Des wachen tags und pflanzt das Neue Reich.. .} 


1TX 39. (A young generation that once again measures people and things according to 
true standards, beautiful and grave, glad of its uniqueness, proud in face of what is foreign; 
keeping itself just as far from cliffs of insolent conceit as from the shallow swamp of hypo- 
critical brotherhood; that spat out what was rotten, cowardly, half-hearted, that out of its 
sacred dreams, deeds, and sufferings, gives birth to the only one who can help, the man 
(of destiny). This man breaks the fetters, sweeps clean fields of ruin and establishes order; he 
whips lost ones home—into eternal rightfulness, where greatness is again great, the mastet 
is again master, discipline is again discipline. He fixes the true symbol on to the banner of 
the Volk. He leads through storm and cruel signs of morning redness his band of faithful 
followers, on to the work of the awakened day, and sets up the new empire.) 
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Even more interesting is the close and climax of the ‘Intro- 
ductory Survey’. At the top of the page one can read the signi- 
ficant words ‘Unsere Fiihrer’—our leaders. The book, or rather 
the edition, is dedicated in this way to Stefan George and Adolf 
Hitler. Naumann makes lengthy and detailed comparisons 
between the two men. He declares that there is about them both 
—George was still alive at the time—the same mysterious 
rhythm in appearance and law of life. They have similar ancestors, 
they both spring from the holy lap of healthy peasant folk, 
the one from the Rhine, the other from the Danube. They 
follow the same way of life, untrammelled by relatives and wives 
(unbesippt und unbeweibt), always on the move, only living to 
serve the cause (das Werk) and their followers. Both of them 
have been for a long time, and are still, steadfastly opposed to 
the age, supremely above the age, in advance of the age, and for 
that reason readily and humbly accepted as leaders by those who 
have been roused and were so long blind. The development of 
both has been consistent and gradual, Hitler from speech to 
speech, George from Rng to Ring of poems. Both are 
dominated by a belief in Germany’s greatness and holy mission. 
Both proclaim the principle of leadership, both recognize the 
value of ancestry, of blood and race. Both are intent on using 
their tremendous power primarily for the education of German 
youth. 

A few months after these words were written, George died 
and was buried in Locarno, on the shores of Lake Maggiore. 
It is rumoured that he expressed in his will the desire to be buried 
outside Germany. In May, 1934, an article appeared in Dye 
Literatur, entitled ‘Rede auf Stefan George’ by Gottfried Benn, 
The following footnote was appended: ‘Hanns Johst as President 
had asked Gottfried Benn to give the address at the meeting of 
the Academy of Literature to commemorate George’s death. 
For external reasons the meeting did not take place.’ Benn 
included this ‘Speech on Stefan George’ in the collection of 
essays which he published in 1934 under the title Kunst und 
Macht, and in this case there was no footnote to say that the 
address had never been given. These essays were in reality an 
enthusiastic attempt to provide National Socialism with a 
cultural philosophy. On the cover of the book one read: ‘Ein 
leidenschaftliches Bekenntnis, ein Kampf- und Weckruf’ (a 
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passionate profession of faith, a call to arms and a reveille). 
And Benn made statements such as ‘Es ist der Geist des impera- 
tiven Weltbildes, das ich kommen sehe’ (it is a world formed by 
the spirit of leadership, which I see coming), that is to say, he 
sees and welcomes the advent of the ‘Fiihrerstaat’, the state ruled 
by a leader. In his ‘Speech’ Benn scattered with graceful gestures 
ideas obviously intended to make the heart of every ardent 
National Socialist leap. For example, he took a passage from 
George’s poem ‘Der Krieg,’ out of the collection Das Neu 
Reich, and hinted strongly that George here foresaw the saving 
activity of Hindenburg in 1933, when he called upon Adolf 
Hitler to form a government, and thus made way for the National 
Socialist Revolution. 
da entstieg gestiizt 

Auf seinen stock farblosem vororthaus 

Der fahlsten unsrer stadte ein vergessner 

Schmuckloser greis . . . der fand den rat der stunde 

Und rettete was die gebardig lauten 

Schliesslich zum abgrundsrand gebracht: das reich. . .} 


As a matter of fact, this passage has nothing to do with 1933, and 
Benn’s interpretation can hardly be regarded as legitimate and 
correct. The poem was written in 1917, and George was no 
doubt here setting up a monument to what Hindenburg did for 
Germany in 1914. The town referred to is probably Hanover, 
where Hindenburg was living in retirement when war broke 
out. The men of loud gestures would seem a fitting description of 
Wilhelm II and his advisers. Benn took other passages from Das 
Neue Reich, e.g. from the poem Der Brand des Tempels, and referred 
them in an obvious manner to Hitler—‘sein keusches klares 
barbaren-aug’, ‘Ich bin gesandt mit fackel und mit stahl dass ich 
euch harte’ (IX, 90), and so on. Those in high places were 
apparently not greatly impressed by these attempts to make 
George in this very special way the poet and prophet of National 
Socialism. Gottfried Benn did not remain long in the Reichs- 
schrifttumskammer. But the idea that George prophesied the 
coming of National Socialism and of Adolf Hitler still lingers, 
though its utterance is now usually less confident than in the 


11X, 31. (then there appeared from the grey suburban house of the greyest of our towns a 
forgotten unadorned old man leaning on his stick . . . he found the right course for the 
hour and saved what the men of loud gestures had brought finally to the edge of the abyss 
—namely, the empire.) 
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case of Naumann and Benn. For example, in the peroration of the 
article by Schultz in Die Grossen Deutschen, the poems in Das 
Neue Reich are declared to be of ‘startling clairvoyance’. George’s 
poetry possesses a final meaning which has a presentiment of the 
advent of the man of deeds in German politics—that is to say, 
Hitler. Schultz continues—If an early death had not snatched 
the master away, he would presumably have gone further along 
these paths. It is possible to presume a great deal in such matters, 
and it is indeed interesting to conjecture how far George’s path 
would have coincided with that of National Socialism, if only 
he had lived. 

We must now turn to the question: What exactly did Stefan 
George say about the ‘New Empire’, and what did he mean by it? 
It would be possible to write a book on the subject, and only a 
brief summary can be given here, and an outline of the way in 
which George’s ideas on this central theme of his poetry devel- 
oped. Both Ernst Morwitz in his Dichtung Stefan Georges (1934) 
and Wolfgang Heybey in Glaube und Geschichte im Werk Stefan 
Georges (1935), probably the two best books on George, write at 
great length about the three sources of George’s confidence in a 
German re-birth and the rise of a new German empire, namely, 
the German soil, the German heritage, and the German youth 
(Landschaft, Erbe, Jugend). The two first, ‘Landschaft’ and 
‘Erbe,’ are concentrated for George in the Rhineland. In his 
youth, George did not feel happy in Germany: Germany was in 
those years by no means his spiritual home. Hence his many 
journeys, to England, France, Spain, Italy, and to other countries, 
undertaken in the search of true culture. He was drawn above all 
to the south— 





Dort sog ich Sonne 
Nach einer Flucht aus feuchter Drachen Krallen.} 


The ‘clutches of damp dragons’ is the metaphor he uses to 
describe life in the Germanic north. He regards the spirit of 
north Germany and of Protestantism as destructive of form 
(gestaltauflésend),as gloomy and insidious (diister und verfang- 
lich), and he turns to the south in his longing for breadth, 
clarity, sunlight (Weite, Klarheit, Sonnigkeit). His final return 
home to Germany after many wanderings, and above all his 


‘ll, 62. (There I drank in sun after fleeing from the clutches of damp dragons.) 
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return to the Germany of the Rhine, is documented in the well- 
known and often quoted passage from Der Teppich des Lebens 
(1907). 

Schon lockt nicht mehr das Wunder der lagunen 

Das allumworbene triimmergrosse Rom 

Wie herber eichen duft und rebenbliiten 

Wie sie die Deines volkes hort behiiten 

Wie Deine wogen—lebengriiner Strom!? 
In later poems he often describes the Rhine landscape and 
praises it as the heart of Germany (Kernland). For example, in 
the fifth of the so-called R heintafeln in Der Siebente Ring ( 1907); he 
paints a picture of great beauty, tense in its concentration and 
full of the most intimate knowledge and sincerest emotion: 


Dies ist das land: solang die fluren strotzen 

Von korn und obst. am hiigel trauben schwellen 
Und solche tiirme in die wolken trotzen— 
Rosen und flieder aus gemauern quellen.? 


George’s conception of the German heritage is also focussed 
on the Rhine. He regards the Rhineland as the true centre of 
German culture, chiefly because its geographical position and 
historic past fit it admirably to be for Germany the intermediary 
of southern life and character and of the culture of the ancient 
world. It is from the Rhineland that George hopes the ‘New 
Empire’ for which he so ardently longs will take its rise. Thus he 
writes in the sixth of the Rheintafe/n— 

Sprecht von des Festes von des Reiches nahe— 
Sprecht erst vom neuen wein im neuen schlauch: 
Wenn ganz durch eure seelen dumpf und zahe 
Mein feurig blut sich regt. mein rOmischer hauchl® 


It almost goes without saying that National Socialists can have 
no use for ‘r6mischer hauch’. They would much rather have a 
‘Germanic’ than a ‘Roman’ spirit. Their constant striving is to 


1V, 16. (The wonder of the lagoons (i.e. Venice) and Rome, great in ruins and wooed by 
all, already fail to attract as muchas the strong smell of oaks and the vine blossoms, or thy 
waves that guard the treasure of thy people (i.e. the hoard of the Nibelungen, cast by Hagen 
into the Rhine), O stream green with life!) 

*V1/VII, 199. (This is the (chosen?) land: as long as the fields abound in corn and fruit, 
and grapes swell on the hill, and such towers rise defiant into the clouds—and roses and 
lilac flow from the old walls. ) 

®Talk of the nearness of the feast or of the (new) empire—talk first of the new wine 
in the new skin: (only) when my fiery blood moves through your dull and tough souls— 
my Roman breath (spirit?). 
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capture the spirit of Hermann der Cherusker, or that of Hilde- 
brand, or of the grim and faithful Hagen. Besides, ‘rémischer 
hauch’ smacks of Popery, and ‘No Popery,’ is a cry which rouses 
almost as much enthusiasm among real National Socialists as 
it did among the Puritans in eighteenth-century England. For 
although Hitler is a Roman Catholic and quickly made his 
Concordat with the Pope in 1933, there can be little doubt that 
after Communism the second great enemy is the Roman Catholic 
church. The fight goes deep and has only just begun. It is more 
than a question of practical politics, it is a struggle of ideologies, 
of way of life. The fact that George was favourably impressed 
by the great cultural achievements of Roman Catholicism, 
particularly as exemplified in the Roman Catholic Rhineland, 
would alone make it difficult for National Socialism to accept 
him as its great poet. But the differences go deeper than that. 
It is not merely that George was a local patriot with unfortunate 
Papist leanings, and that National Socialists must prefer to differ 
with him on such points. It is not simply a matter of taste or 
stress. For George, the Rhineland was a symbol of the great 
mission of Germany as a whole, namely that of mediating be- 
tween north and south. George speaks of “die Glorienschar vom 
Rhein und Main,’ and singles out men like Holbein and Jean 
Paul for special praise, because they combine the sense of pro- 
portion and colour of the south with northern fervour. It is 
characteristic that George writes a poem in praise of Holbein, 
but that he never wrote anything in praise of Luther. He regards 
the Renaissance, which came from the south, as being of far 
greater importance than the Reformation, which took its rise in 
Germany. He infinitely prefers the spirit of Humanism, which 
tepresented in Germany a fusion of north and south, to the 
spirit of Protestantism, which was specifically northern and 
German. Such ideas are beautifully and tersely expressed in his 
poem Worms. 





Neu war die welt erwacht: die fernsten schatze 
Und bliitenwolken trieb ins land ein f6hn. . 
Dann kam der frost: gezank und starre satze. . . 
Der sch6nste lenz entfloh uns mit gest6hn.} 


*VI/VII, 202. (The world had awaked anew: a warm south wind drove into the land the 
farthest treasures and clouds of blossom. Then the frost came: quarrelling and rigid dogmas. 
. . « The most beautiful spring fled from us with groans.) 
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It is also very characteristic that George is so filled with venera- 
tion for Hélderlin. He makes Hélderlin one of the two great 
ancestors—the other is Goethe—of the new Germany.' It is 
just Hélderlin’s combination of classicism and romanticism, of 
the ancient world and Christianity, of north and south, which 
seems to George so specially and essentially German. 

We come now to what must be the last straw for any National 
Socialist worth his salt. If he reads his George carefully, he 
cannot fail to realize George’s antipathy to Nordic man, so 
lauded and propagated since 1933. In his poem QOxedlinburg, he 
warns Germans that salvation will not come out of the sandy 
north. 


Ruft euer heil nicht hinten aus dem sand!? 


Indeed he regards Nordic man as a real danger for Germany, 
and in passages like the following he not only attacks Nordic 
man but names him in the same breath with the Jews! 


Ihr Ausserste von windumsauster klippe 

Und schneeiger brache! Ihr von gliihender wiiste! 
Stammort des gott-gespenstes . . . gleich entfernte 
Von heitrem meer und Binnen wo sich leben 

Zu ende lebt in welt von gott und bild! .. . 

Blond oder schwarz demselben schooss entsprungne 
Verkannte briider suchend euch und hassend 

Thr immer schweifend und drum nie erfiillt!® 


In another section of Der Siebente Ring, the poet addresses himself 
directly to Nordic man— 


Ihr habt. fiirs recken-alter nur bestimmte 

Und nacht der urwelt. spater nicht bestand. 

Dann miisst ihr euch in fremde gaue walzen 

Eur kostbar tierhaft kindhaft blut verdirbt 

Wenn ithrs nicht mischt im reich von korn und wein. 
Ihr wirkt im andren fort. nicht mehr durch euch. 


TX, 13. 2VI/VII, 203. 

SVIII, 41. (O you that come from the extremes! You from windswept cliff and snow- 
covered fallow! You from the torrid desert! Both dwelling-places of the ghostly gods... 
Equally remote from the serene sea and inner land where lite is lived out to its end in the 
world of God and art! . . . Blond or dark, you spring from the same womb, not realizing 
your brotherhood, seeking and hating each other, you are always wandering, and therefore 
never satisfied!) 
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Hellhaarige schar! wisst dass eur eigner gott 
Meist kurz vorm siege meuchlings euch durchbohrt.? 


This then was the watchword and the rallying cry George gave, 
this was his solution for the mighty problems of destiny and 
existence with which Germans were faced, this was what he felt 
to be the very law of Germany’s being: to purify, refine, purge, 
ennoble the German blood—‘im reich von korn und wein,’ 
that is to say, in the Rhineland, in Germany’s own ‘south’; to 
mediate between north and south, to seek the union of north and 
south, to be the leaven of European life, perhaps the soul of 
Europe and the world. Incidentally the poet has here coined a 

hrase which gives a wonderful characterization of the beauty 
and fertility of the Rhineland ‘das reich von korn und wein’, 
a description which probably appeals to an Englishman, because 
of the unfamiliar combination of corn and vines. 

To sum up from a slightly different angle: George’s national- 
ism was very pronounced, but it was tempered by a conviction 
of the mediating and unifying mission of Germany, and although 
it was based like the nationalism of the National Socialists on 
the race and on the ‘Volk,’ it did not regard race and ‘Volk’ in 
any radical or exclusive way; it made them a means to an end and 
not an end in itself, the end being a higher culture and a nobler 
spiritual life—in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, the aim was ‘sweet- 
ness and light’. 

It is important for an understanding of post-war Germany to 
realize that in writing as he did about the ‘New Empire’, George 
was giving expression to the mystical yearnings of thousands of 
Germans. This mysticism about the coming of a mighty empire 
is a long-standing trait in German national character and 
history. It was prominent in the middle ages, and flourished in 
the Romantic period. It came to life again after the war, chiefly 
as a result of Germany’s sufferings, degradation, and despair. 
It found an even better expression because easier to read and 
altogether more intelligible, in Moeller van den Bruck’s Das 
Dritte Reich, which appeared early in 1923, that is to say, when 


VIII, 43. (You were only destined for the age of warriors and for the darkness of the 
primeval world; you have no place in ages more advanced. Your destiny leads you then 
into foreign parts. Your precious blood, governed by animal instinct and like that of a 
child, will degenerate, if you do not mix it in the land of corn and wine. Your task is to 
work in the blood of others, no longer through yourselves alone. O host of light-haired 
men! you must know that your own god usually stabs you to death in a treacherous manner 
just when victory is within reach.) 
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Adolf Hitler and National Socialism had scarcely been heard of. 
Stefan George, and even more Moeller van den Bruck, may be 
said to have prepared the ground for Hitler, in that they helped 
to produce the attitude of mind, the atmosphere of expectancy, 
which made men feel that the political Messiah and the empire of 
a thousand years (das tausendjahrige Reich) were at hand. For 
many years Das Dritte Reich was a best-seller, and was probably 
more read up to 1933 than any other book on politics, not 
excluding Hitler’s Mein Kampf. There can be no doubt that it 
was due to Moeller van den Bruck rather than to the National 
Socialists that Das Dritte Reichbecame such a commonplace and was 
bandied about so much in the party struggle. National Socialism 
borrowed much from Moeller van den Bruck, just as it borrowed 
much from Stefan George. And in view of the comparative silence 
and oblivion into which these two writers have been allowed to 
fall, one might be inclined to accuse National Socialism of being 
ungrateful. But it is notso mucha matter of ingratitude to others 
as that National Socialism is convinced and proud of the 
uniqueness and originality of its own ideas and achievements. 

National Socialism does not feel the need for prophets and 
poets outside itself. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that as 
far as the ‘New Empire’ was concerned National Socialists 
turned to their own poets. In 1934 an anthology appeared 
entitled Rafe in das Reich. In the preface one reads that a selection 
had been made out of 6,000 poems sentin. At the end extremely 
interesting autobiographical notes about the “Callers’ (Rufer) are 
appended. It is well worth the while of any student of present 
day Germany to read the book, because of the insight it gives 
into the ideas and forces that made the rev olution, particularly 
among the young. In spite of all that he had written on the 
subject, Stefan George was not included. Perhaps it was felt 
that George could be read elsewhere, or it was found that he 
was very difficult to quote. A more probable reason is that 
official National Socialism had already realized the obstacles in 
the way of well-meant attempts to make George into a National 
Socialist poet. Yet one may venture the conjecture that long after 
many of the writers and poems in the anthology Rafe in das 
Reich have been forgotten, what Stefan George wrote about the 
‘New Empire’ will still continue to be the object of earnest 
thought and discussion. 
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TOWARDS A NEW DRAMA IN GERMANY 


A SURVEY OF THE YEARS 1933-37 
by GEOFFREY EvANs 


HERE is of course the official and the unofficial story. But 

what makes this article pleasant writing and, I hope, worth- 
while reading is the fact that the difference between the two is 
so unusually small. That is, there has been a refreshing readiness 
on the part of those in charge of the Theatre to admit that they 
have done things that they ought not to have done and left 
undone things that they ought to have done.’ The official note is 
still for the most part necessarily: 

Omnia quae poti temulento prompsimus ore 

Fortibus edamus animis 
(for ‘temulento ore’ understand, say, in the exaltation of Niim- 
berg week). But soberness has produced admissions which 
remind one pleasantly of the Viking of the Jomssaga who, in a 
moment of exhilaration at the succession-feast for the Jarl 
Strutharaldr, swore oaths which were to become famous, but 
which he evidently regretted the next morning, when he pleaded 
that the power of the mead had carried him away. 

Two allusions in a first paragraph looks, perhaps, like over- 
larding. They have, however, this justification, that both take us 
back into the Heroic Age. For it was in the conjuring up of a 
new Heroic Age, based upon the old one, that the new Drama 
was to have found its purpose and the essence of its being; 
and the apologetic note was due to the fact that, the stage set 
and the lights lit, the protagonists found that they had ‘forgotten 
the trick’. ‘Dichter kann man nicht aus der Erde stampfen’ 

1For example: Dr. Goebbels at the Festsitzung of the Reichskulturkammer, May 1, 1934. 
*. . . gestehen wir es ruhig ein: dieses Jahr zeigte viel ehrlichen Willen, aber im Konnen 
und Gestalten vermochte es noch nicht auszureichen; vielleicht war es nur das Jahr der 
Saat’. Rainer Schlosser (President of the Reichstheaterkammer) in the Vé/kischer Beobachter, 
158, 1934: ‘Es ist selbstverstandlich, dass unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Ewigkeit, unter 
dem wir den Nationalsozialismus betrachten, kein Anlass zu irgendeiner Sorge vorhanden 
ist, wenn diese grosse, zusammenfassende Tat (the bringing together of Genius and Volk) 
noch nicht getan worden ist.’ And Géring, in a more general mood: ‘Die Kunst kann nicht 
organisiert und angeordnet werden . . . zwar ist es méglich aus einem hervorragendem 


Kiinstler einen braven Nationalsozialisten zu machen, unmédglich ist es aber, aus einem 
. . . . . ros > 
braven Nationalsozialisten ohne weiteres einen hervorragenden Kunstler zu machen. 
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wrote Robert Stumpfl retrospectively. It is easy for us as out- 
siders to laugh at some of the results. But simply to laugh at 
bathos is not very profitable; if Punch’s early jokes over broken- 
down motor-cars had prevailed country-people would still look 
in vain for the doctor in the time of emergency; it is just as easy 
to laugh at punctured ideals; but it is more valuable to examine 
them—to “get under the bonnet’ of the idealist—and to try to 
discover whether the ideals are eventually, and perhaps in some 
other form, going to lead anywhere. 

In outlining the kind of ideals and aspirations which were 
and are in the air for a rebirth of the drama in Germany, I will 
therefore pass by the “Schlaraffenland’ of the early “‘Thingspiele’ 
with only a glance, and dwell rather on two phenomena which do 
seem to have in them the seeds of something new. 

The new philosophy of the Drama was based on two great 
concepts: the Drama for the people and the Drama of the people. 
The first of these smacks now rather too strongly of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry. But in the earnest early days it had a fuller 
significance. It belonged to the great movement towards decen- 
tralization of which Hans Grimm wrote in the October 1937, 
number of this Journal. It was part of the protest against town 
life and the townee; the latter, it was felt, had arrogated to him- 
self all too exclusively the custody of the child ‘Drama’ and had 
condemned it to a stunted existence in an unnatural atmosphere, 
cut off from the life-giving (German) soil and air. The impulse 
therefore was a double one—not only to take the drama to the 
country people but to give it to them in the open air. This is one 
of the bases of the development of the open-air theatre in Ger- 
many. (The figures of this development are extraordinary: now 
over 200 open-air theatres of one sort or another, as opposed 
to 43 in 1932, and a total audience of over 14 millions in 1936 
as opposed to 4 million in 1932.) 

The earlier theoretician of the open air theatre was at a dis- 
advantage over against the later Nazi practitioner, for while the 
former perforce vilified in the ‘townee’ a large percentage of the 
German nation, the latter conveniently discovered the Jew: 
town life in itself was no longer bad, except in the way the Jew 
led it; and only Jews could be townees. This discovery made 
possible the agreeable settlement that the Country (‘the father’) 
should have the custody of the child during the summer, while 
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the Town (‘the mother’), freed from the malign influence of the 
Wicked Uncle, should take it into her more tender care during 
the winter. In the last two years, it must be added, the very 
thorough organization of the ‘Wanderbiihnen’ has given the 
country a winter theatre too. 

Members of modern Group or Club Theatres in England, 
experienced in the difficulties that even their highly-trained 
audiences make over anything in the nature of an experiment, 
will no doubt smile at the idea of taking Drama with a big D 
—for it is of course only Drama with the biggest possible D 
that comes in question for a German of the pure faith—to an 
unprepared crowd of country people. Yet the practice of rushing 
in where angels fear to tread—a practice dear to the Nazis in 
all their doings—is often surprisingly effective. Out of a fairly 
large number of ‘Volksschauspiele’ from which I had the 
opportunity of observing the kind of effect that is achieved, I 
take the production of Otigheim, near Karlsruhe, as typical of a 
great many of those given last year. It is not an artistic effect. 
The Otigheim performance of Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans was 
at times almost ludicrous. It was a production divided against 
itself, and—artistically—it fell. On the one hand, there was lip- 
service to the new theories: that the day of the ‘Guckkasten- 
biihne’, the theatre in which the action is as it were an animated 
picture cut off from the audience by the frame of curtains and 
footlights, was over, and that henceforth actors and audience 
were to become as one. So that one side of the amphitheatre, a 
grass slope separated from the tiers of seats only by a wooden 
trail, was brought into play; with the result that those sitting 
down in front had to crane their necks round, while those sitting 
hard by the action had the feeling, not of being one with the 
players, but rather of having come to a fancy-dress ball in the 
wrong clothes and of being the centre of all eyes. On the other 
hand, there was the determination to use to the full the oppor- 
tunities of the kind of super-realism to which the open air 
theatre lends itself. Thus there was a plentiful use of horse-flesh 
(but why can’t the inevitable SA boot be a little better concealed 
—or is this too a reminder of the cultural activity of the Party?); 
much was made of the crowd scenes; and the setting—a half- 
circle of rising woodland—had been manhandled in the Realistic 
cause: cut away in the centre and at one side to make room for 
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stucco battlements, church portals, and flights of steps, and on 
the other side embellished with models of peasant-houses, barns, 
towers, etc., interspersed amongst the trees and graduated in 
size to suggest distance, all in the best Selfridge manner. 

But while the production gave so much material for criticism 
from an artistic point of view, the fact remains that it had its 
effect on the several thousand people gathered there—largely 
through ‘Kraft durch Freude’—to witness it. It was an effect 
which can perhaps best be described as a stirring of cultural 
pride. Pride is the cement of modern Germany; if the whole 
superstructure of Nazidom were to collapse there would still 
remain in the hearts of millions of Germans a fundament of 
gratitude to Hitler for ‘having made it possible to be proud to be 
a German again.’ It is the mental raw material par excellence, 
which has made Germany spiritually self-sufficient. Before this 
pride of nationhood came into being there existed amongst the 
peasants a very strong pride of land and lineage. This has been 
well played upon by the racial propaganda. To these is now being 
added ‘cultural pride’, the pride of belonging not merely to a 
great or a pure race but also to a cultured one. Not of course 
that the peasants had no great tradition of culture already; the 
difference now is that the peasant is being explained to himself; 
he is being shown how his own cultural traditions fit in with 
those of the nation; he is being made culture-, and above all, 
German-culture-, conscious. The danger is that he will merely 
become self-conscious. The cheerful uproar during the intervals 
of these ‘Volksschauspiele,’ reminiscent of the ‘Miinchener 
Oktoberfest’ at its best, suggests however that this is still 
distant. And on the other hand the impression remains that this 
new appeal to pride is taken sympathetically by the great 
majority and even seriously by some. 

If then the “Drama for the people’ is not merely a propagandist 
slogan, still less so is the second great concept of the theorists: 
the “Drama of the people’. With this we are in the theorists’ 
seventh heaven. As earthly starting-point we may take the 
dissatisfaction with the ‘Guckkastenbiihne’; as already noted, 
this was a dissatisfaction with the sharp separation of actors 
from audience. Theory in its first flight called into being such 
theatres as Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin, 
where the stage jutted out into the auditorium; with such a 
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compromise, a joy to the heart of the Englishman, who finds its 
equivalent at Stratford, the German could not of course rest 
content. The early “Thingplatze’ were the realization of a higher 
flight of theory; not only the rampart of the footlights, but also 
the cramping frame of curtains was done away with. But having 
achieved these victories the theorists were rather in the position 
of scientists who, having with great exertions conquered the 
stratosphere, are at a loss how to make their achievement pro- 
ductive. Some attempts were made at ‘Thingspiele’ and choric 
plays, but they were productive of little more than blank looks. 
The first, Kurt Heynicke’s Nearode, given in the Brandbergen 
neat Halle in June 1934 and written round the struggles of a 
mining community in Silesia to save itself from disruption, 
merely carried on certain traditions of Expressionism, with 
George Kaiser’s Gas as its model. The opening of the national 
Festspiele in Cologne in 1934 with the ‘Mysterium’ of Kurt 
Eggers, Job der Deutsche, marked the official adoption of the 
choric idea. The play was hardly full-blooded enough, how- 
ever, to support its load of allegory; too much literature and to 
little life. An inability to stand on their legs was indeed the 
weakness of nearly all the earlier efforts of this sort. Such were 
the Spie/ am Meer of Veit Rosskopf, given at the opening of the 
Heringsdorf Thingplatz in 1934; Die hetlige Strasse of Heinrich 
Bergmann, given at the Thingsplatz at Stolzenau on the Weser; 
the Deutsche Feier of Udolf Kempf, given at the Thingplatz of 
Bad Schmiedeberg, near Wittenberg; Richard Euringer’s 
Deutsche Passion 1933—“‘urgesendet’ in the Stunde der Nation on 
April 13, 1933, and then adapted for the Heidelberger Thing- 
platz (the Thingplatz was however not ready in time and the 
piece had to be given in the castle, a change which cramped its 
effectiveness). One and all needed some kind of prop—generally 
the colour and movement of pageantry—to prevent them 
collapsing into the dull or the ridiculous. 

Efforts were also to develop the art of the ‘Sprech-Chore.’ 
These had played a considerable part in politics (on both sides) 
before the ‘Machtiibernahme,’ and it was felt that they might 
play an equally effective part now, crowing (artistically) the New 
Morn. But again the really powerful poet was missing. Kutt 
Eggers was active in this direction, and the following verses 
are typical: 
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1 Sprecher: Wir beissen unsre Zahne aufeinander 
wenn wir die Feigen héren, 
wie sie sich gegenseitig Friedensworte lehren 
2 Chor: Wir beissen unsre Zahne aufeinander. 
(from Junge Kolonne). 


2 Sprecher: Bleibt uns das Leben? 

3 ” Kommt der Tod? 

Gesamtchor: Wir wissens nicht 
Das Morgenrot 


ist stumm. 
2 Chor: Unser Leben ist jung. 
1 Chor: Unser Weg ist weit. 
Gesamtchor: Wir streiten flir die Herrlichkeit 
der Heimat. 


(from Kriegsruf). 

So there was a check all along the line; and wisely a general 
halt was called. The ‘Sprech-Chére ’were disbanded; the name 
‘Thingplatz,’ with which such high hopes had been coupled, 
was unobstrusively changed to ‘Feierstatte’, and the building 
programme of ‘Thingplatze’ was drastically cut down: whereas 
at the first there were proposals for 500 “Thingplatze’, of which 
66 were definitely decided upon and assigned to the programme 
of the Arbeitsdienst, this number was then further reduced, and 
18 were put into construction. I have not been able to find out 
that all these were finished. 

The theorists, then, were let down with a bump by the facts. 
At this they divided into two camps: those who preferred to 
stay on terra firma for a time, building up a groundwork of 
experience before attempting any larger flights, and those who 
were for an entirely new departure—who, having conquered 
the stratosphere, were after the moon. In the successes which 
each side has achieved are to be found the signs, spoken of at 
the beginning, of something new in the German drama. 

The attention of the first group was concentrated on the 
Classics, and above all on Schiller. For was he not ‘der Trommel- 
witbel, durch den eine neue Zeit angekiindet wird ... fir 
unsere Epoche der zeitnachste Gestalter’?? So even the most 
unlikely works were taken out, dusted and polished till they 


shone with a quite astonishing brilliance. Such was the pro- 


1From Sturmsignale, a collection of Kurt Egger’s pieces for Sprech-Chore. 
“Dr. Goebbels on Schiller, November 10, 1934. 
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duction of Fsesko on the R6merberg in Frankfurt. Particularly 
notable was the handling of the ‘Fable of the beasts’ scene; 
in the first place, with its swaying crowds, it is just such a scene 
as the open air theatre can cope with most effectively; secondly— 
a detail—the interjections came from'the edge of the crowd, so 
that their loudness was motivated. And, thanks to judicious 
toning-down, the final death-scene became almost possible. 
The greatest success in this type of production, however, has 
gone not to Schiller but—tantalizingly enough for those to 
whom Goethe’s superiority is unbearable—to Goethe with 
his Gtr. With Heinrich George communicating an irresistible 
and pounding energy not only to Gétz but also to everybody and 
everything else—so that even the shattered Heidelberg castle 
seemed to come to life and take a part in the action—it was the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ itself become tempestuous and urgent once 
again. The piece became naturally and almost at once the centre 
of the Heidelberg ‘Festpiele,’ and soon came to be looked upon 
as the first great victory for the Open-Air Theatre Movement 
of the Third Reich. Curiously appropriate that it should have 
been the adventurer of the Iron Hand who won it. 

Not that the play was by any means an ideal one from the 
official point of view. There was too much of the individual and 
too little of the representative of an idea about Gotz. For the 
same reason it seems that the future of Fawst, in spite of the very 
fine productions on the Roémerberg and at Marburg, is not a 
bright one; still darker is that of Ham/et—unless he can be pro- 
vided with a new and up-to-date interpretation: (how would it 
be if his indecision were to be a form of Nordic ‘Redelessness’, 
the result of too long a wait before the avenging of honour? 
‘O what a rogue and peasant slave am I’ shows then without 

uestion that Shakespeare knew the end of such a condition: 
iehesument to a niding.) The whole attitude to Shakespeare 
indeed is undergoing a change: the general is being sought as 
against the particular; hence the production at the Bochum 
Shakespeare Week this year of the whole group of the Roman 
plays, and the intention next year to produce the cycle of the 
historical plays. A glance at the subjects of the stage plays of the 
years 1933-6 illustrates the position from another angle: at 


1From Bihnenwerke, 1933-6. Plays on the theme of marriage, which would, I imagine, 
amount to something like 75 per cent of the total in England, numbered 24. There were, 
incidentally, just this number of plays about England. 
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the head come War and military pieces—51—with a further 23 
pieces dealing with the revolts in the lost provinces; next come 
Peasant plays with 48; after them ‘Zeitstiicke’ (38) to which 
may be added 22 plays dealing with the colonial problem; then 
historical plays (35 of them dealing with Napoleon and his time, 
13 with the great national revolutionaries Hofer, Garibaldi, etc.) 
and finally 10 plays were devoted to Frederick the Great alone. 
Yet another sidelight is thrown by the choice of plays at the 
week of the “Dramatiker der Hitler Jugend’ (April 11—18, 
1937). The chosen plays were: Der Vasa// by Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hymmen, a play in which the sacrifice of honour by an officer 
in allegiance to his Kaiser is the central motif; Scarrons Schatten 
by Heinz Schwitzke, in which the conflict is between ties of 
family and state; Hanns Johst’s Thomas Paine, which has already 
been noted in this Journal; Grabbes Napoleon, and Schiller’s 
Rauber. It was these last two which had in fact, the greatest 
effect. For the one other piece which might have taken 
the palm (I have omitted it purposely from the foregoing) 
was written forthe Dietrich Eckart open air theatre in Berlin 
and had hardly a chance in the comparatively cramped 
conditions of Bochum. This is E. W. Mdller’s Frankenburger 
Viirfelspiel. 

What distinguishes this piece—first performed at the opening 
of the Dietrich Eckart Biihne in the Olympic year 1936—from 
the host of others no less ambitious in scope, is that the central 
episode is gripping in itself (that is, quite apart from the working 
up of tension by the paraphernalia of chorus, etc.), and is most 
effectively handled. The play, in fact, can stand on its own legs. 
This central incident is the treachery of Adam von Herbersdorf, a 
villainous captain appointed by the Duke of Bavaria during the 
Thirty Years’ War to keep the peasants from revolt from the 
faith or their lieges. Herbersdorf calls an assembly of peasants, 
who come without arms in trust upon his word that there will be 
a free and peaceful discussion of grievances. Instead Herbersdorf 
rounds on them and finally commands peremptorily that every 
second man of them shall die, and that the diceshall decide which. 
This Wiirfelszene, in which the peasants are forced to dice in pairs 
against each other for their lives, is the climax of the play. 
Moller has heightened the climax by making the chorus, whose 
function is normally ‘die natiirlichen Spielpausen mit lyrischen 
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Betrachtungen tiber den tieferen Sinn des Ganzen auszufiillen” 2 
enter into the dialogue as a person of the drama. The ‘lyrisch- 
musikalische’ verse-style of the chorus is well shown in the 
opening passages of the Wiirfelszene: 
Hauptmann: Beginnt! 
Chor: Welch ein Beginnen 
Ihr Richter, Ihr Richter! 
Steht kein Gerechter auf 
Schlichtet kein Schlichter 
dieses verderbliche 
Spiel der Gewalten? 


The first two peasants throw, one a nine, the other a ten. The 
chorus draws the obvious moral: 

Wie sehr geringe 

Ist doch die Spalte zwischen Leben und Tod. 
This is perhaps rather too pat; and if there is a criticism to be 
made, it is that the ‘deeper sense’, which the chorus has to seek 
out, is so often bobbing about on the surface. So again in the 
final scene, where a figure in black armour appears and dices 
against the great ones who have been responsible for the 
crushing of the peasants: 


Kaiser Ferdinand: Ich werfe Krone und Reich (he throws a 2). 

Chor: O wie billig ist des Menschen Grosse. 

On the whole, though, it may be granted that the chorus justifies 
its existence. 

It is impossible to give an idea in words of the effectiveness 
of the staging. Those who have seen our Tattoos know the 
peculiar emotional effect that is evoked by sheer magnitude, mass 
movement, flooding colour and reverberating sound. The 
Germans know all about this perhaps twice as well as we.? They 
have had much more cause to study the technique of it. Yet the 
Frankenburger Wiirfelspiel represented more than a triumph of 
technique. For in it for the first time all these means were 


1From the Foreword to the printed edition. 

2As an example of the elaborate technique evolved for the Frankenburger Wairfelspie 
may be given the explanation of the long-drawn-out and uncanny note that is heard at the 
entry of the Knight in black armour: ‘Man hat den Ton von einem Gong von 14 Meter 
Durchmesser nach dem Anschlag, also im Schwingen, in Hallraum verstarkt, dannals schwe- 
benden, sich langsam erweiternden Ton aufgenommen und hernach diesen Ton von 
der Platte abgespielt tiber einen hochfrequentierten Lautsprecher gebracht, dessen Ausgang 
gegen die Szene abschliessende Bergwand gerichtet ist, so dass hier der Ton nochmals 
vergréssert wurde.’ Hans Knudsen. Die Buhne. 1 Septemberheft, 1936. 
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welded together into a dramatic and artistic whole. That is why 
I see in this piece the seeds of something new. 

We must return now to the more unbending theorists, and 
to the all-too-long delayed explanation of their highest ideal: 
the Drama of the people. A phrase of Hanns Johst’s gives us the 
key: ‘Das kommende Theater wird Kult werden miissen’. This 
means, it is not enough that there are no physical barriers between 
actors and audience; nor even that there are no mental or 
spiritual barriers. There must be no audience! It is the objective 
attitude itself which must go, the sitting and looking on. A// 
must take part. 

The basis for this ambitious conception lay in the Nazi idea 
of the Volksgemeinschaft. It was provided, further, with a 
scientific and cultural background by the writings of Robert 
Stumpfi; in his examination of the part played by heathen customs 
in the origins of the medieval drama he hazarded a reconstruction 
of the Kultspiele of the Germanen as he supposed them to have 
existed. The survivals of such Kultspiele, the popular festivals 
and customs, had already received considerable attention; as 
early as 1910, Ernst Wachler (a pioneer of the open air theatre, 
who founded the Bergtheater near Thale in the Harz Mountains 
in 1903) had written: ‘das grosse feierliche Drama lehnt sich 
am passendsten an unsere Jahresfeste an.’ 

But it was the Arbeitsdienst who put the idea (not however on 
the basis of the popular festivals) into practice. In the smaller 
compass and the concentrated conditions of the labour camps it 
was possible to elaborate the forms which could only remain, as 
it were, rough-hewn in the mass-assemblies of the people. The 
“Morgenfeier’, broadcast from Berlin in the middle of February 
1937, gives a good idea of the kind of form that is being elabor- 
ated. After a marching song in which the company takes up its 
position the leader or ‘Sprecher’ gives out the ‘Leitgedanken’ of 
the ‘Feier’: Ehre, Kampf, Treue, Glaube, Recht. To each the 
company expresses in unison its assent. Then follows “Das 
Wort’, an utterance of Hitler’s introduced by the Speaker with 
‘Es sprach der Fiihrer’.1 A song—‘Treu dem Befehl des Fihrers’ 


‘For example, an extract from his speech on the first occasion on which the Arbeitsdienst 
took part in the Niirnberg Party Week: 
*Uns allen geht das Herz tiber vor Freude iiber Euch 
Ihr wisst ja gar nicht, wie das deutsche Volk Euch liebgewonnen hat! 
Wi ' — an Euch! Wir glauben an Euch, an unsere deutsche mannliche und weibliche 
ugend!’ 
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—is then sung (it may be, too, a poem emphasizing the thought). 
This is followed by the ‘Zwiesprache’: a questioner rises to 
interrogate the Speaker on the nature of Treue: is it not simply 
an empty word—is it not servile—is it not the cause of destruc- 
tion—how is it that the Reich came so low in spite of true men? 
To all these the Speaker has a ready answer. Those to the last 
two may be given as typical: 
1. Es ist wohl so, dass im Verlaufe der Geschichte 

die Treue oft dem Reiche Blut and Raum gekostet; 

um der Gefolgschaftstreue Willen schleudert Hagen Tronje 

dem elden Siegfried seinen Mordspeer in den Riicken.. . 

Der Fihrer hat es einmal ausgesprochen, dass wir Deutschen 

in der Geschichte es verstanden hatten 

anstandiger zu sterben oft als anstandig zu leben. 


- 


Weil ihrer Treue Sinn und Ziel gefehlt hat! 

Sie trieben steuerlos im Strom des Schicksals, 

Die Treue ward verlacht, verhdhnt, verspottet, 

von Menschen fremden Blutes in den Dreck gezerrt. 
Bis dann der Fiihrer uns den Glauben wiederschenkte 
und von uns Treue forderte und Treue gab. 

Er sprach etc. etc. etc. 


The function of this curious form is ‘dass die Feier nicht in 
unverstandenen und hingenommenen Schlagworten sichabnutzt™” 
The questioner, one must understand, is not an opponent but 
‘soll den Glauben der Schicksalsgemeinschaft des Volkes aus- 
richten’.2 After another ‘Song of Strengthening’ follows the 
‘Ansprache’, a kind of homely sermon, and a pause with music 
gives an opportunity to reflect upon it. Finally all stand for the 
“‘Bekenntnis’; the Speaker gives out a sentence linked in thought 
with the opening ‘Leitgedanken’, and according to the context 
the company answers ‘Das glauben wir!’ “Das fordern wir!’ or 
“Das geloben wir!’ Hands on spade and caps off, the company is 
then sent in peace with ‘Gott segne die Arbeit und unser Be- 
ginnen, Gott segne den Fiihrer und diese Zeit’. 

The resemblance to a religious service is very obvious before 
this closing piety. The creators of course willed it so. But have 
they realized the difficulties which are going to occur should 
they want to claim all this for art or drama? Heinz Schwitzke 


1Heinz Schwitzke in Das deutsche Volksspiel, March 2, 1937. 2 Ibid. 
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has written with commendable frankness that these ‘Feier’ have 
hardly anything more in common with art; but he adds guardedly 
“edenfalls mit dem, was das neunzehnte Jahrhundert darunter 
verstanden hat’.! This is at the moment obviously true; these 
‘Feier’ are extraordinarily impressive, but only to the believer; 
and art has nothing to do with belief. On the other hand, as the 
apologists are fond of pointing out, the drama as we know it 
grew out of the Christian religious service or, if we accept 
Stumpfl’s results, from a Germanic cult; so what, they ask, is to 
prevent a new drama growing out of the service of this new 
religion? I would suggest—without in the limited space being 
able to develop the thought—the same danger as I suggested in 
the case of the efforts towards the cultural uplift of the peasants: 
the blight of self-consciousness. 

In his interesting Newbau des deutschen Theaters, Wilhelm von 
Schramm touches on another of the difficulties implicit in the 
abolition of the objective attitude. Nature, he observes, is often 
‘als Perspektive, Prospekt und Panorama angesehen, wahrend sie 
im eigentlichen nordischen Geist ja den geweihten Ort, die 
sakrale Statte (etwa im Gestalt eines geheiligten Baumes oder 
Steines) bilden soll, die man freilich nicht beliebig schaffen 
oder von heute auf morgen aus der Erde stampfen kann.’ With 
the ‘Thingplatze’ of Annaberg and Northeim the difficulty was 
already appreciated, and an attempt was made to get away from 
the pure amphitheatre towards a more Germanic form; in the 
latter the idea of the ‘Heiliger Hain’ was revived. But the great 
beauty of the Heidelberg “Thingplatz’, its wide view into the 
open country, must now be reckoned a fault, and many others 
are no doubt in a similar theoretical quandary. The only solution 
that comes to one’s mind is that the heroes of modern Germany 
should get themselves martyred in the most heroic circumstances 
possible in ‘Thingplatze’ evenly scattered over the Reich. In 
doing so they would incidentally be doing the greatest possible 
service also to the more conservative drama; for really good 
plots such as that of the Frankenburger Wurfelspiel ate also ‘not to 
be stamped out of the ground’, and a new mythology has been 
the earnest longing of dramatists for generations. I have put the 
position in exaggerated form. The fact remains that until 
the leaders of National Socialism, more particularly Hitler, 

Ibid. 
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—is then sung (it may be, too, a poem emphasizing the thought). 
This is followed by the ‘Zwiesprache’: a questioner rises to 
interrogate the Speaker on the nature of Treue: is it not simply 
an empty word—is it not servile—is it not the cause of destruc- 
tion—how is it that the Reich came so low in spite of true men? 
To all these the Speaker has a ready answer. Those to the last 
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um der Gefolgschaftstreue Willen schleudert Hagen Tronje 
dem elden Siegfried seinen Mordspeer in den Riicken.. . 
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in der Geschichte es verstanden hatten 
anstandiger zu sterben oft als anstandig zu leben. 


2. Weil ihrer Treue Sinn und Ziel gefehlt hat! 
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Die Treue ward verlacht, verhGhnt, verspottet, 
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Bis dann der Fuhrer uns den Glauben wiederschenkte 
und von uns Treue forderte und Treue gab. 
Er sprach etc. etc. etc. 


The function of this curious form is ‘dass die Feier nicht in 
unverstandenenundhingenommenen Schlagworten sichabnutzt”! 
The questioner, one must understand, is not an opponent but 
‘soll den Glauben der Schicksalsgemeinschaft des Volkes aus- 
richten’.2 After another ‘Song of Strengthening’ follows the 
‘“Ansprache’, a kind of homely sermon, and a pause with music 
gives an opportunity to reflect upon it. Finally all stand for the 
“‘Bekenntnis’; the Speaker gives out a sentence linked in thought 
with the opening ‘Leitgedanken’, and according to the context 
the company answers ‘Das glauben wir!’ ‘Das fordern wir!’ or 
“Das geloben wir!’ Hands on spade and caps off, the company is 
then sent in peace with ‘Gott segne die Arbeit und unser Be- 
ginnen, Gott segne den Fiihrer und diese Zeit’. 

The resemblance to a religious service is very obvious before 
this closing piety. The creators of course willed it so. But have 
they realized the difficulties which are going to occur should 
they want to claim all this for art or drama? Heinz Schwitzke 


*Heinz Schwitzke in Das deutsche Volksspiel, March 2, 1937. *Tbid. 
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has written with commendable frankness that these ‘Feier’ have 
hardly anything more in common with art; but he adds guardedly 
“‘edenfalls mit dem, was das neunzehnte Jahrhundert darunter 
verstanden hat’.! This is at the moment obviously true; these 
‘Feier’ are extraordinarily impressive, but only to the believer; 
and art has nothing to do with belief. On the other hand, as the 
apologists are fond of pointing out, the drama as we know it 
grew out of the Christian religious service or, if we accept 
Stumpfl’s results, from a Germanic cult; so what, they ask, is to 
prevent a new drama growing out of the service of this new 
religion? I would suggest—without in the limited space being 
able to develop the thought—the same danger as I suggested in 
the case of the efforts towards the cultural uplift of the peasants: 
the blight of self-consciousness. 

In his interesting Neubau des deutschen Theaters, Wilhelm von 
Schramm touches on another of the difficulties implicit in the 
abolition of the objective attitude. Nature, he observes, is often 
‘als Perspektive, Prospekt und Panorama angesehen, wahrend sie 
im eigentlichen nordischen Geist ja den geweihten Ort, die 
sakrale Statte (etwa im Gestalt eines geheiligten Baumes oder 
Steines) bilden soll, die man freilich nicht beliebig schaffen 
oder von heute auf morgen aus der Erde stampfen kann.’ With 
the “‘Thingplatze’ of Annaberg and Northeim the difficulty was 
already appreciated, and an attempt was made to get away from 
the pure amphitheatre towards a more Germanic form; in the 
latter the idea of the “Heiliger Hain’ was revived. But the great 
beauty of the Heidelberg ‘Thingplatz’, its wide view into the 
open country, must now be reckoned a fault, and many others 
are no doubt in a similar theoretical quandary. The only solution 
that comes to one’s mind is that the heroes of modern Germany 
should get themselves martyred in the most heroic circumstances 
possible in “Thingplatze’ evenly scattered over the Reich. In 
doing so they would incidentally be doing the greatest possible 
service also to the more conservative drama; for really good 
plots such as that of the Frankenburger Wurfelspiel are also ‘not to 
be stamped out of the ground’, and a new mythology has been 
the earnest longing of dramatists for generations. I have put the 
position in exaggerated form. The fact remains that until 
the leaders of National Socialism, more particularly Hitler, 

Ibid. 
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are sufficiently far removed from reality to make it possible 
for a new mythology to gather round them, the new drama will 
not feel that it has reached its fulfilment. 

Meanwhile the work goes on. This is but a sketch, and full of 
omissions. The curious accompaniment of self-praise and 
apology goes on too; the note of self-praise is, I think, likely to 
be sounded more and more loudly as time goes on, partly 
because it is in the nature of a dictatorial regime to require ever 
bigger and better successes, and partly because they will, I have 
no doubt, genuinely achieve such. The Germans have long felt 
themselves in a peculiar way the ‘Greeks of the North’; now they 
feel that they are going to be able to prove it. Of that lam more 
oon3) on Speaking before the leaders of the theatre (8 May, 

33) on their task in the Third Reich, Dr. Goebbels let fall the 
foil lowing observations about art in general: ‘Ich bin sogar der 
Meinung, dass die Politik die hdchste Kunst ist, die es gibt, 
denn der Bildhauer formt nur den toten Stein, und der Dichter 
formt nur das Wort, das an sich tot ist. Der Staatsmann aber 
formt die Masse, gibt der Masse Gesetz und Gerippe, haucht 
der Masse Form und Leben ein, so dass aus der Masse das Volk 
entsteht’—and later—‘fiir uns ist Kunst kein Zeitvertreib. 
Wir meinen es bitter ernst mit thr.’ 

It was not Sparta but Athens which produced the greatest 
drama of the ancient world. 
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MEREDITH AND FONTANE 
by Brian W. Downs 


I 
HE contemplation of life, its emotional tangles and more 
concrete problems, from a purely intellectual angle—let 
alone from a defiantly and philosophically grounded intellectual 
standpoint—is not common to-day; indeed, in many influential 
circles, it is suspect and voted no less dangerous than mean. 
Novels which imply such an outlook are unpopular, especially if 
they also eschew the stridency of a pet doctrine and deal with 
men and women who, remote from such stridency and the 
hurly-burly that might excuse it, are considered worthy of close 
and sympathetic study, both in themselves and as the bearers of a 
civilization. But, as Shakespeare and Mr. J. B. Priestley have 
it, it is a habit of wheels to come full circle. And it is not alto- 
gether fantastic to suppose that in the course of a revolution in 
taste Meredith, at present almost sunk in oblivion, may regain 
some measure of attention at least: popularity was never his. 
When the times are propitious to this, they may likewise 
allow for the introduction to readers in this country of surely 
one of the world’s greatest novelists not accessible to them in 
their native language, who is at present suffering, from similar 
causes to those operative against Meredith, a similar neglect 
in his own country, the German Theodor Fontane. When this 
comes about, it will be realized what curious parallels can be 
drawn between two distinguished writers who were, presum- 
ably, quite unknown to one another, and, further, how many 
points of agreement subsist in civilizations which a superficial or 
embittered eye might take for fundamentally alien, not to say 
antagonistic. 


I 
George Meredith and Theodor Fontane were born within 
ten years of one another (1828 and 1819 respectively), in the 
period of political and mental stagnation lying between the 
overthrow of Bonaparte and the first uprush of a new spirit 
associated with the years 1830 and 1832. An interval of only 
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slightly greater length separates the dates of their death (1909 
and 1898), by when each had become indisputably the “Grand 
Old Man’ of his country’s literature, the recipient of honours 
from state and university, the object of reverent and sometimes 
inquisitive pilgrimages by younger writers and scholars. Both 
became aware of their literary environment and endeavoured to 
fit themselves to it when the main waves of Romanticism had 
spent themselves; and, although they felt strong nostalgic 
leanings to the literature of the past age, shown in the fact that 
they both made their début as poets, and although some of their 
close friends (Rossetti, Heyse) were successfully attempting to 
revivify it with the aid of a more careful and conspicuous crafts- 
manship, they squarely faced a later generation’s demands on 
literature, found excuses for the excesses into which its suppliers 
strayed, but, refusing to accompany them so far, endeavoured 
rather to reconcile the gentlemanly reticencies of their youth 
with a latter-day thirst for unpalatable truth. 

The son of the Portsmouth tailor and the son of the Neu- 
Ruppin druggist grew up in well-to-do middle-class circum- 
stances, but, for different reasons, their family circle quickly 
broke up and entailed for them a shifting, planless and formally 
unsatisfactory education. To all intents and purposes Meredith 
and Fontane are autodidacts, drifting into a profession (law and 
pharmacy) and out of it again, to make for a time, handicapped 
by a wife and family, a precarious, scanty living with journalism, 
which however maintained contact with other writers and led to 
the slow realization of early-formed literary ambitions. For thirty 
years Meredith acted as a publisher’s reader, for nearly twenty 
years Fontane stood in an analogous position to be/les-/ettres, 
a dramatic critic; the even tenor of both ways was interrupted 
by unexpected visits abroad in the wake of belligerent armies: 
Meredith, the editor of a series of “Military Lives’, acted as war- 
correspondent to The Morning Post in Italy; Fontane, the singer of 
Frederick the Great’s generals, had, w ‘hile collecting material 
for his Krieg gegen Fr ankreich 18 70-71, the unhappy experience of 
being made, for a short while, a prisoner of war. 

Thus milieu and moment, to speak with Taine, show remarkable 
resemblance: so does an inquiry into race. To some extent both 
novelists, while loyal patriots, considered themselves aliens in 
the states of their allegiance. The names of Meredith and of his 
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mother, Jane Eliza Macnamara, are Celtic, a fact in which he 
gloried, while Fontane was no less proud that both his parents 
were natives of the Huguenot ‘Colonie’ in Berlin, of Southern 
French provenance. A certain “deracinated’ quality resulted from 
this and was aggravated by residence abroad at periods of their 
lives which appear to have left especially deep impressions. The 
strange land which, as a schoolboy, Meredith got to know was 
Germany, while it was in the English scene apparently that 
Fontane felt for the first time, as a youngish married man, that 
he was a person of some consequence, with an objective in life 
which it would be a worthy ambition to attain. To what I called 
their “deracinated’ quality may also be due the fact that, though 
both Meredith and Fontane were keen readers of historical 
memoirs, neither evinced in his writings much genuine historic 
sense: for all the pains which the author takes to prove the con- 
trary, Schach von Wuthenow might, a few trappings apart, be an 
anecdote of 1876 as easily as of 1806; Diana Warwick’s betrayal 
of her lover’s Cabinet-secret (in Diana of the Crossways, 1885) 
has no feature that points unmistakably to the alleged transactions 
in 1845 between Caroline Norton and Delane of The Times on 
which it was based. 

The two authors’ detachment, on the other hand, helped to 
make them keen critics of so-called ‘ethnological’ differences, 
a constant preoccupation with Meredith being the qualities of 
the world-conquering Anglo-Saxon (whom he generally identi- 
fied with the inhabitants of leisurely Surrey and adjacent 
counties and on whom he looked down from the superior view- 
point of the Celt), with Fontane the idiosyncrasies shown by the 
natives of the province of Brandenburg (whose cultural and 
artistic backwardness he was inclined to despise much as Voltaire 
did a hundred years before, but in whom he also recognized 
the efficient nucleus of Frederick the Great’s Prussia and of 
Bismarck’s German Empire). 

At this point, however, divergences set in. The attitude which 
the two took up to the complex of race-state-politics-culture was 
very different. Fontane was fascinated by the play of politics and 
delighted in /es dessous de l’histoire as a storehouse of anecdote and 
a revelation of individual character; but, when on one occasion a 
sense of duty drove him to the parliamentary voting-booth, the 
equivalent of ‘tossing-up’ (an den Knépfen abzablen) decided his 
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vote; his objections! to the pettiness, self-satisfaction and philis- 
tinism of the Brandenburger, near as they touched his demo- 
cratic beliefs, seem to have been almost aesthetic (‘hierzulande 
riecht alles nach Hungerpastor’ is a revealing phrase), and when 
he expresses his ‘ethnological’ ideas he does so incidentally: 
exemplification, castigation, reform are quite foreign to his in- 
tention. The inferiority, on the other hand, which the equally 
democratic friend of, and debater with, Maxse, Morley and 
Asquith diagnoses is, by his lights, ethical. The English are 
intellectual sluggards, moral cowards, sunk in luxury, senti- 
mentality and egoistic vanity; and he makes it the business of his 
novels to show these vices in action, by ‘thoughtful laughter’ to 
amend them. For this end he often brings representatives of 
different nationalities into conflict with one another; and the 
confrontations of Celt and Saxon, of English and Italian, of 
English and French in Sandra Belloni, Vittoria, Beauchamp’s Career, 
for instance, have no counterpart in the Van der Straetens, 
Petéfys, Ebba von Rosenbergs, St. Arnauds and Poggenpuhis of 
Fontane, or, rather, only one, in the rift between the (Prussian) 
Vitzewitz and (Polish) Ladalinski families in Vor dem Sturm, 
where it seems the device rather of the novelist than of the 
ethnologist or reformer. 


Ii 

To which elements in the Celtic-Saxon-German complex on 
the one hand, the French-German-English complex on the 
other this first among the major divergences may be referred 
does not become immediately clear. But it looks as if Meredith 
derived his ethical zeal from the alien folk which, disapproving, 
he hoped to reform, while Fontane’s aesthetic preoccupation 
was a function of his ancestry. A discussion of their novels may 
perhaps throw more light on such matters. A beginning has 
already been made, when it was said in the last paragraph that 
Meredith’s had a purpose implicit in them, while Fontane’s had 
not. 

The purpose was sometimes fairly explicit too. For Meredith 
continually mingled his own voice with that of his creations, 
sometimes through mufflers like the aphoristic ‘Pilgrim’s Scrip’ 


_1A summary of them is contained in Amann, P., ‘Theodor Fontane und sein franz6- 
sisches Erbe’ in Euphorion XXI (Leipzig, 1914), 278 ff. 
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of Richard Feveril, whereas Fontane kept himself severely aloof 
and, fond as he was of epigram, yet devised no extraneous 
machinery for larding his narratives with them. (In Ef a 
however, there is, once, something in the way of an exceptio 
Ww vhen ‘die stets schl agfertige Frau von Padden’, who ro sane 
tto be present on the occas ion, is quoted foran arresting phrase? 
descriptive of the way Herr Oberférster Ring filled the punch- 
classes, just as Meredith might have quoted Lady Charlotte 
Eglett.) 

‘Difference of purpose cannot but have profound effects on 
execution. But before dilating on this, one should dwell 
little on certain generic resemblances in the novels Goummbee, 
For all their democratic convictions, the authors were fond of 
setting their scene in circles of which democrats usually dis- 
approve—‘the idle rich’, in short; as artists they showed almost 
a preference for characters least congenial to their political 

ideals—a Squire Beltham or a Dubslav Stechlin; and they 
delighted above all in reproducing sparkling, allusive, epigram- 
matic talk. Most of Fontane’s and all Meredith’s later stories 
developed from the germ-cell of an anecdote, and there was a 
common tendency to slur over the climaxes? in order to find 
room for minor but more congenial things; both even employ 
the device of conveying important information in letters printed 
by way of an epilogue (Richard Feveril and Schach von Wuthenow). 

Meredith, however, took over, with little alteration, the loose 
structure and conventions of the ‘comic prose epic’ as it had 
developed since Fielding, down to including low-life characters 
(like Flitch in The Egoist) as comic relief and sentimentally hold- 
ing his breath when courtesans (Bella in Réchard Feveril) are 
introduced. Fontane on the other hand overcame his admiration 
for Walter Scott and Thackeray and refused to follow the well- 
beaten paths walked in Germany by Freytag and Spielhagen; 
his stories, except the first and the last, are carefully planned as 
single wholes. Their pattern and the author’s relation to the 
public recall the French novelists. And, if a personage should 
have a small income (like the innkeeper in Unterm Birnbaum) or 
have been liable to church penance (like Cécile, in the novel that 


“Ringsche Fullung « mn castade’ 
*So, for much the same reason, Schach von Wuthenow as well as The Amazing Marriage 
might suitably be renamed ‘The Amazing Baby’. 
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bears her name), he or she is ‘approached’ and ‘placed’ just like 
anyone else; there is about Lene in Irrungen, Wirrungen none of 
the Little Em’ly limelight that frames Dahlia Fleming. 

The differences between them come out particularly clearly 
in one important point. Both had a preference for a similar 
kind of heroine—high-spirited, young, beautiful (generally) 
and intelligent, who, more often than not, is in every way more 
important than the male protagonist and who is able with the 
help of innate, rather than acquired, mental and moral qualities 
to arrive at independent decisions and execute them in the teeth 
of difficulties, when her vicacity has got her into scrapes. They 
are all, more or less, shown in revolt or at least at issue with 
society—sometimes (L’ Adultera, Eff Briest, Diana of the Cross- 
ways, Lord Ormont and his Aminta) tor grave cause—and, while 
not approving of their revolt, the authors of their being clearly 
consider society less justified than them: in that way they all 
serve as touchstones of society. But Meredith, particularly in 
his early days (from Richard Feveri/ to The Egoist), liked to use 
them as part of the ‘ordeal’ to which his heroes are subjected 
and makes them the foils and whipping-posts of the men, whom 
he scourges for the suprasensual sensuality of their sentimentalism 
and egoism; whereas Fontane has no such polemic intentions or 
overt antagonisms and even when once, unbearably goaded, he 
lets his beloved Eff Briest rail at her monstrous husband, makes 
her eat most of her words before the end. 

The end. In Fontane’s books it is, as far as these heroines 
go, almost always either tragic or elegiac. But only Sandra 
Belloni (where it is made good in the continuation, /7¢toria) and 
the untypical Rhoda Fleming (where, anyhow, plurality of 
heroines makes the point doubtful) leave a Meredithian heroine 
defeated. This difference may, no doubt, be partly attributed to 
literary conventions, that of the comic prose epic on the one 
hand and, on the other, the fashion for killing off the heroines 
which spread from France. In the second place, the fundamentally 
more brutal society of Prussia would be more likely to demand a 
bloody sacrifice than that of England, whose effeminacy indeed 
Meredith was bent on castigating. But fundamental is a 
radical difference in the temperament and character of the two 
writers. 
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As a man and as a writer, Fontane was primarily an observer 
(‘Das Beobachten und Schliisseziehen ist meine Wonne’); and, 
as he progressed trom middle age to old age and from old age 
to advanced age—his novels were all published between his 
fifty-ninth and seventy-ninth year—he observed with growing 
poignancy that, grimly imperturbable, death and disaster over- 
take all alike. That is mathematically probable and it is also 
unjust, and nothing brings the inescapable injustice of it home 
more keenly than the untimely fate of gallant young women. 
Elegiac sentiments so fostered he endeavoured to corroborate 
by some formal philosophical system and thought himself at 
one with Schopenhauer and with his belief in pity as the great 
alleviator of the world’s rigours. In reality, that was but another 
sentiment, and he was at bottom quite unmetaphysical. 

Meredith, however, was a philosopher almost above every- 
thing. As a young man he passionately embraced the provocative 
young doctrine of Evolution, and in his poetry he celebrated 
its metaphysical face with a corresponding enthusiasm. The 
main theme of his song was the triumphant trinity—‘in sequent 
birth, Blood and brain and spirit’-—in which the everlastin 
process is made manifest, his novels were the exemplification 
of its incarnation (in the heroines), desperately at issue with its 
petty retarders (the males with whom the heroines’ inexperience 
and passions entangle them). 

Meredith’s traditional ‘rival’ Hardy postulated a cosmic 
scheme which, though its opposite, is comparable. Neither 
falls short in the concreteness of character and incident which 
the long tradition of the English novel imposed, but they stand 
unique among major English novelists for the intimate linking 
of abstract ideas and realization. Their principle is one which 
the unbiased investigator would first think of seeking in 
German literature; indeed, it is that of Goethe’s Wah/vermandt- 
schaften. But, if Meredith’s principle be ‘German’, the insistence 
with which the doctrine is driven home by the sermon on the 
parable is ‘English’, that of Vanity Fair; the wit that sharpened 
the parable’s sting and the doctrine—the delight, perhaps, in 
disinterested gallantry, too—are ‘Celtic’. The three are not 
perfectly fused,and both Meredith’s stylistic uneasiness—virtu- 
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osity jostling cacophonous obscurity—and the paucity of his 
admirers go to prove it. 

But Fontane’s work produces a completely unified effect, 
which is mirrored in the even, pellucid (but by no means un- 
differentiated) language. It has a charm few can resist and which 
procured him for very many years a fairly large and well diversi- 
fied public. Even Meredith, one feels, though he would often 
have pished at Fontane’s demureness, might have liked to have 
written Ef Briest, Cécile or Schach von Wuthenow, heavily under- 
scoring the culpability of the men; but Fontane, if he would 
have enjoyed many of Meredith’s books, would never have 
consented to be the author of Oxe of Our Conquerors. England 
may have helped to give Fontane a taste for large, leisurely 
life, Prussia the personages whom he represented living it, 
but the final synthesis, with its perfect and dominant propriety 
of form, its impeccable, but nowhere obtrusive style, its mature, 
resigned, but never hopeless, IVe/tanschanung, seems French—so 
much so, that a contemporary French writer hailed him as the 
true perfecter of that French invention, /e Naturalisme. 


V 

If, in conclusion, we briefly consider the resemblances and 
differences established between ourtwo authors from the point 
of view of the ‘geographical’ distribution of the elements that 
went to their formation, we shall see certain ‘national’ strengths 
and weaknesses appearing in an interesting fashion. The country 
society of England—what it is now fashionable to denominate 
‘the feudal system’—was still so imposing in the middle of last 
century that it all but exclusively held the attention of its inveter- 
ate critic, the Celt Meredith, who indeed suggested no alternative 
to it, and had attracted the Franco-Prussian Fontane so strongly 
that he sought about half his material in the nearest equivalent 
with which he was familiar, the squirarchy of Brandenburg. 
Again, the traditions of the native novel were so firmly fixed in 
Britain that Meredith, for all his knowledge of foreign literatures, 
his desire to reform and intellectualize the English and his 
aspirations towards a fusion of philosophy and exemplification 
such as Die Wahiverwandtschaften provided, could not break 
through them. Partly, no doubt, this was due to the fact that 
after a hundred years of experiment the German novel had signally 
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failed to set up anything one might justly call a tradition; and 
this is borne out by Fontane, whose highly developed sense of 
form could find no congenial models in his own linguistic 
medium, could not assimilate itself to the technique of Scott and 
Thackeray, but received encouragement, if no more, from the 
long line of conscientious craftsmen of French fiction and from 
Turgéniev, who stands so close to them. 

Here ‘blood’ comes in, as it could not in the case of the ‘Celt’ 
Meredith, who, in any event, was incapable of reading Welsh or 
Erse novels, even if there had been any. But the term ‘Celtic’ 
suggested something ideal to him—much as it did to Matthew 
Arnold simultaneously—and much as ‘French’ implied for 
Fontane his ideal of cultured detachment and a humane subor- 
dination to it of doctrine and character-presentation. The whip- 
ping-boys of both, however, were the people they knew and 
had no ideals about: squires and rich cits of Surrey and London, 


Junker and Spiesser of Brandenburg and Berlin. 





ART TENDENCIES IN THE THIRD REICH 


by J. B. C. GRUNDY 


HAT Nordism does not altogether square with the broad 

traditions of German architecture and painting is proving a 
palpable hindrance to official art policy in the Third Reich. The 
unique ‘Backsteingotik’ and ‘Hallenkirchen’ of the Hansa and 
other northern cities are manifestations of the greatest signifi- 
cance and interest, but North Germany has little else to show 
which can be regarded as both truly characteristic and artistically 
vital. It is along the middle Rhine, for instance, that German 
Romanesque and Gothic are most richly exemplified; whilst the 
Baroque, immigrating from Italy and then from Versailles, is only 
sporadic outside Bavaria. Painting, cradled by the early masters 
from the Low Countries and the upper Rhine who congregated 
in Cologne, comes to its fullest expression in the first half of the 
sixteenth century at Aschaffenburg, Colmar, Strassburg, Basel, 
Nuremberg. In the narrower sense painting is indeed the 
monopoly of southern Germany, but even there its greatness 
was achieved only because it flourished along the high-roads 
between Italy and the North. Thus in the domain of art both 
racial doctrine and nationalist proclivities receive a setback at 
the very start. And so it comes that the contemporary desire to 
lay stress on what is native and eschew what is not is inevitably 
prone to adjust the interpretation of Germany’s art to suit her 
political ideology. 

As current tendencies are becoming less and less the concern 
of the individual critic or school and more and more the affair of 
the State it may be apt to illustrate this point by reference to 
popular and official sources. In public utterances, for instance, 
there is an inclination to regard the course of painting as a kind 
of progression from the age of Diirer downto the era of Bismarck, 
when the complementary millstones of journalistic criticism and 
foreign influences combined to crush the national genius and 
hand it over to the tutelage of France. Yet it would be difficult 
to name more than three or four German artists of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries who derived their inspiration from their 
own early masters; and the majority of those who reached any 
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kind of eminence during that period secured their training— 
often their livelihood as well—abroad. 

So too with architecture. Here modern views incline to attach 
less weight to the Gothic, admittedly of French provenance, 
and to concentrate more and more on the Romanesque. In a 
little handbook! published recently—and there are many in 
which similar views can be noted—occurs the statement ‘this 
so-called Romanesque art is in reality a Germanic creation, born 
exclusively of German genius’. Another writer refers to the 
middle of the thirteenth century as an age in which ‘the Gothic 
manner of building hurled the torch of dissension into the 
ripened organism of the Romanesque style.’? The inaccuracy of 
these propositions can be ascertained in almost any book of 
reference, but it remains a pity that statements of this kind 
should be made, spread widely, and, too often, believed. It is 
only fair to add that such views were perceptible several years 
before the National-Socialist Revolution and, of course, represent 
general rather than informed opinion. To-day they symbolize 
the genealogical difficulties which, recently and in another 
sphere the problem of the individual citizen, have now involved 
the State itself. In its eager demonstrations of respectable artistic 
lineage it is too ready to deny authentic ancestors and lay undue 
emphasis on mere collaterals. 

Before considering where, in practice, these trends have led 
it may be of interest to look back for a moment at the main 
points of the Fihrer’s two recent Kw/turreden, which combine 
to form the pronunciamiento of the Third Reich’s policy in art. 
The first was delivered in July 1937, at the opening of the ‘Haus 
der Deutschen Kunst’ in Munich, the second at the ‘Parteitag’ in 
September. Hitler’s initial premise is that art is racial and not 
epochal; the ‘Literaten’ of the press and Jewish internationalism 
have conspired to obscure this fact. The sole task of the artist is 
das ‘Wesentliche zu sagen,’ for ‘deutsch sein heisst klar sein’. 
For this he needs genius, which is inseparable from race and 
which latter-day artists have tried to replace by ‘Massenleistung’. 
The cult of the primitives is ‘ein freches Herauspringen nach 
riickwArts’, its practitioners are mere copyists and not 5 per cent 


Fritz Stahl: A// about Art and Artists in Germany, Reichsbahnzentrale, n.d. 

*Hans Wolf: ‘German Sculpture in the Middle Ages,’ in Art and Germany, Bremen, 1928. 

*But cf. Rivarol, Discours sur l’Universalité de la Langue Frangaise, 1784: ‘Ce quin’est pas 
clair n’est pas francais.’ 
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of the ‘fragliche Machwerke’ of modern art would have become 
national property but for Jewish cultural propaganda. Art must 
be ‘cleaned up’; the first great task of the Third Reich is to tend 
and assert the masterpieces of the past. Architecture, which 
shapes the course of painting and sculpture, is to be freed from 
the foolish degradation of ‘Sachlichkeit’? and to develop as a 
bastion to the new national strength. 

All that was still blurred in this new outlook was brought 
almost overnight to sharp focus by the simultaneous opening in 
July of two exhibitions in Munich—of Modern Art in the new 
‘Haus der Deutschen Kunst’, a splendid successor to the old 
burnt-down ‘Glaspalast’; and of Degenerate Art in the Hof- 
garten-Arkaden hard by. Current rumours add a great deal to 
Hitler’s known interest in the former, alleging that he expressed 
dissatisfaction even with the orthodox views of his Berlin hang- 
ing committee—the established artists of Munich had notori- 
ously little to do with the Exhibition—and personally ejected a 
large number of their selections at the eleventh hour. At all 
events there was a striking spaciousness, in the arrangement of the 
exhibits; and the entire ‘Haus’ managed to accommodate no 
more than goo pieces, against the 1000 examples of degeneracy 
housed in a few rooms in the arcades close by. Where the 
modern artists in the ‘Haus der Deutschen Kunst’ may claim to 
have enjoyed the patronage of the Fiihrer himself, the selection 
of the Decadents was looked after—in the capacity of advocatus 
diaboli—by the Propaganda Ministry. So that it is fair to assume 
that Munich’s two exhibitions were meant to represent not only 
the tendencies but the official policy of to-day. 

Such a juxtaposition is a challenge which bolder men that Dr. 
Goebbels might have shrunk from. That it was successful is more 
because of the past follies of the museum and gallery directors 
than by reason of the excellence of the painters of the moment. 
Anyone who has occasionally been round the modern rooms of 
the German galleries since the War must have noticed the high 
proportion of trash. But it must not be forgotten that Germany 
was in many ways the experimental farm for modernism during 
the fourteen years of the ‘Systemzeit’: cubism, dadaism and 
surrealism were being given a run for their money in Germany 
almost before the terms were understood elsewhere. Directors 
who bought surrealism in 1920—and some of their names are 
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held to derision in the Munich ‘rogues gallery’—must at least 
be given the title of pioneers. And if a sense of proportion is 
to be maintained it must be recollected that the two or three 
hundred Degenerate pictures which cost more than, say, £50 
(some of them were bought for as little as 250 Inflation marks) 
constitute no more than a trivial fraction of the contents of the 
successful modern rooms at, for instance, Dresden, Hamburg or 
Berlin. 

On the whole Dr. Goebbels must be congratulated on a 
timely exposure of many art tendencies which are pure nonsense. 
Skilfully selected and arranged, satirically interlarded with large- 
print quotations from the critics who praised them, the Degener- 
ates cut a sorry and even a comic figure. But not everyone found 
their works as purely grotesque as the Propaganda Minister. 
Emil Nolde has often painted well, and not even all his pieces 
in the hall of infamy were bad; Schmidt-Rotluff may have dis- 
torted needlessly, but his subjects, the workmen and the peasants 
of Germany, are the same as those of Hitler’s chosen artists next 
door. They are treated with quite as much respect, infinitely less 
realism, and much more originality. Most of the Kokoschka 
pictures, preposterous as they often are, unquestionably had 
something that the others have not got; and though the Ministry 
pointed out in a prominent legend that many of the Lovis Cor- 
inths shown were purchased after the artist’s second stroke— 
insinuating that the officials of Social Democracy preferred imbe- 
cility at all costs—it is quite reasonable to regard even the worst 
works of a competent and distinguished executant as more inter- 
esting than the orthodox and rather stereotyped dithyrambics of 
men who will certainly not be heard of again—perhaps nor even 
in this year’s Exhibition. This point is illustrated by the probably 
apocryphal story current in Munich that several early visitors 
to the ‘Entarteten’, unaware of the precise nature of the show— 
there is no catalogue—left handsome bids for some of the 
exhibits. No; if Dr. Goebbel’s exposure had been conceived ina 
spirit of humour it would have deserved our fullest appreciation: 
we might even have put up with the bold tables of critics and 
publishers of eminence who are held to contempt for their past 
support of the ‘Entarteten’. But one leaves with the impression 
that it is all a little too glib and easy; that, in the modern German 
idiom it is all not quite ‘fair’. 
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The collection in the ‘Haus der Deutschen Kunst’ was dis- 
appointing. The words of Herr Hitler which stand above the 
entrance: ‘Kunst ist eine erhabene und zum Fanatismus ver- 
pflichtende Mission’ are vitiated by Staatskommissar W/agner’s 
observation in the preface to the catalogue that ‘Problematisches 
und Unfertiges hat jetzt und nie im Haus der Deutschen Kunst 
Aussicht auf Annahme’. One thinks of Turner or Courbet or 
Gauguin: is not the fanatic ob/iged to make experiments? One 
does not expect great subtlety or high quality from works of art 
conceived along deliberately revolutionary lines, but one 
expects enthusiasm, tempo, an occasional touch of bravura. 
These ingredients were inconspicuous. The nearest approach was 
to be found in the vitality of some of Thorak’s and Klein’s 
sculptures, which did suggest new men in a new age. But this 
hint of contemporary spirit soon lapsed into the numerous dull 
portraits and groups of men in different uniforms; they may have 
pretensions to documentary and sentimental value, but thev are 
marred by an aggressiveness which is without drama and by 
almost no use of colour and composition. The other categories 
into which the works may be divided showed a lack of originality 
and sometimes of competence. The majority of the remaining 
‘Plastiken’ were inferior to some of the specimens of the “Entarte- 
ten’. The numerous studies of ‘Bauern’ and other national types 
either suffered from the influences of the poster, or followed 
closely in the steps of Victorians like Leibl or Defregger, evoking 
but not epitomizing the regionalist tendencies of the present 
régime. The pleasant landscapes of men like Grad! and Mercker 
went no further than those of Hans Thoma, thirty years ago. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraph may seem jaundiced. It is 
quite possible to cite some individual works which struck at 
least one observer as deserving a place in any exhibition. Hacken- 
broich’s Neue Jugend is a delicate and spiritual portrait of perhaps 
exceptional merit; Horn’s likeness of Reichsminister Hess 
seemed above some of the portraits de circonstance on view; Kley's 
Tierstiick of donkeys at the seaside was one of the few works to 
show a fine sense of colour; von Richthofen’s Breton Inn was 
distinguished for its lighting; the portraits of Roloff, Schonfeld 
and Adolf Ziegler stood out above the average. Comparisons 
between the Munich Exhibition and those of Burlington House 
or the Grand Palais are perhaps scarcely in place, for, as one is 
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constantly reminded, the ‘Haus der Deutschen Kunst’ represents 
only a beginning. But if it is more legitimately contrasted with, 
for example, the early shows of the Salon des Refusés or of the 
New English Art Club then it must be admitted that it is a 
beginning which is almost destitute of signposts to the future. 


I] 

In an essay on Diirer the late Roger Fry expressed the opinion 
that the early German painters strove after representation at the 
expense of design—that, seeking after realistic statement, they 
missed that outlet for expression which comes from arrangement 
of contour and mass and linear rhythm. Diirer attempted to 
discover it by diligent study of the Italians, but ‘on the whole 
the attempt must be judged to have failed, and northern art has 
drifted gradually towards the merely photographic vision’. 
The post-War epoch in Germany was the culmination of a 
sustained effort to break with this tendency. Even in the ‘Bieder- 
meierzeit’ such an arch-illustrator as Menzel could occasionally 
burst into pure impressionism*; and, very little later, Moritz von 
Schwind’s Vienna portrait of his daughter shows awareness of 
the same influence. The heyday of Impressionism was for 
Germany not only a period during which she was in responsive 
touch with the rest of Europe, but one in which considerations 
of form and design were becoming more important than those of 
delineation; and by the turn of the century men like Uhde and 
Liebermann and Charles Schuch appeared to have taken German 
painting far beyond mere re-creation. 

Between 1920 and 1930 a school had emerged from the chaos 
of anarchic tendencies which marked the post-War years. It was 
expressionist in its acceptance and worship of van Gogh, Cézanne 
and, above all, Gauguin; it was cubist in its later adoration of 
Picasso. But it was certainly German. Its measure could be taken 
by a comparison between Uhde’s Last S upper and Emil Nolde’s. 
Uhde’s ‘Verbrecherband’, as it was called, is pure naturalism of a 

slightly sordid kind; Nolde’s equally tufhanly figures are a 
desperate, and perhaps abortive, endeavour to express something 
through atmosphere and form—to hand over an experience which 
will affect and change the spectator. The varied work of the 


UIntroduction to Diirer’s Letters and Diary, Boston, 1909. 
*e.g. Dacher im Schnee, 1847. 
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North Germans Max Slevogt and Lovis Corinth and the 
Viennese Kokoschka, the nudes of Hans Unger, the sculptures 
of Ernst Barlach and the somewhat earlier animal pictures of 
Franz Marc, may all be said to represent a movement which, 
with all its perverse leanings towards the primitive, the outland- 
ish and the distorted, at least moved. 

For the time being it has stopped. The Liebermanns which 
were the pride of the Hamburg Kunsthalle have been put away 
in the magazine, the works of his successors—like the directors 
who bought them—have been effaced. Functionalism in archi- 
tecture, perhaps Germany’s most significant contribution to 
recent art in Europe, is condemned. The accepted critics of a 
year or two ago are silent, and to them has succeded a semi- 
oficial body in whom we have not yet reason to put confidence. 
With his usual thoroughness Hitler has made a clean sweep. He 
has justly unmasked much that was spurious or childish, but he 
has not told us what is to follow—except that it is to be ‘German’. 
A recent article in Das schyarze Korps seeks to explain away the 
suggestion that the Fihrer’s intervention will drive German art 
backwards into representationalism. It is hard to see what other 
consequence it is likely to have. Financial encouragement and 
palatial galleries do not evoke masterpieces from artists who are 
narrowly circumscribed in their choice of themes and treatment, 
who are unable to travel abroad and who are deprived of the 
advantages of independent criticism. It would be unfair to damn 


the new policy of German art merely because of those rows of 


glossy, lifeless pictures in the ‘Haus der Deutschen Kunst’. But 
if it is true that this, the Fihrer’s own exhibition, was largely 
inspired and fostered by his personal photographer, Herr 
Heinrich Hoffmann, is not that a kind of writing on the wall? 

















CAROSSA - A MORALIST 
by R. PEACOCK 


T a time when one set of literary adventurers is giving place 

to another it is very comforting to come across a figure of 
unquestioned integrity, one who is clearly rooted in life and a 
profession, and is obviously much more anxious about philo- 
sophical salvation than literary fame. This is not to say there 
are no writers living eminent by virtue of their art alone. There 
are, and some of them are greater writers than Carossa. But in 
the circumstances in which we are involved at the present day 
—and this applies, I suggest, to more countries than Germany— 
there is something peculiarly reassuring and attractive in a 
man whom we know to be practising what he preaches, and to be 
preaching a wisdom patiently extracted from his daily experience, 
and honestly believed in. This is Carossa’s unique distinction 
amongst writers of the day. He is by no means the only one 
whose personality is laid bare in his work; but in his case we 
have no misgivings at the spectacle. Ein Mensch ! 

Hans Carossa might be called a moralist in the sense in which 
Thomas Mann uses the word of himself; of one interested in 
human life and human behaviour, observing men and their ways 
and commenting on them. There is a clearer tradition of such 
writing in France than anywhere else, perhaps; the writings of 
Montaigne, La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld form a kind to 
themselves. The English essayists of the eighteenth century 
are very closely related. There is no tradition of this sort in 
Germany; the moralist temperament with an itch to write has 
in consequence tended to use the medium of the novel. But 
instead of fiction on a big inventive scale, as in Balzac or Dickens 
or Keller, we have thinly disguised autobiography, reminiscence. 

Carossa’s work is of this kind. His Tagebuch im Kriege (1924) is 
a record of a few months’ service mainly on the eastern front in 
1916. Fiihrung und Geleit (1933) is a book of reminiscences. Evne 
Kindheit (1922) and Verwandlungen einer Jugend (1928) ate 
autobiographical. Die Schicksale Dr. Biirgers, Der Arzt Gion 
(1931) and Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens (1936) are tales; but in 
character they are like the other works. Everywhere there 
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is the record of personal experience, of life and things approached 
in a philosophical way, first with the aim of discovering the truth 
about them, and secondly of arriving at fundamental principles 
of living. In relation to his books we do not ask the question: 
what is his vision of lifeP-—as we might with Hardy or Mrs. Woolf; 
nor is it (in the fashion of recent years): what is the ‘experience’ 
which urged itself into expressionPp—as in Mann or perhaps 
Wiechert; but we are above all interested in the way the man 
makes contact with experience and how from that contact 
he learns something about life and the mastering of it. Whilst 
he approaches life, and all it has to show him, in an open way, 
that is to say, whilst he is intent and curious about almost all 
things, the impulse that is most characteristic of him is seen 
clearest when he is dealing with moments or events or situations 
from which he crystallizes his philosophy; at least his work is 
certainly most satisfactory then. For the usual means which 
the novelist relies on to keep the interest of the reader are for 
the greater part entirely lacking. There is no vivid portrayal of 
character, no plot worth speaking of even in his tales, no 
suspense, no excitement, no sustained interest in a set of people 
agitated by events or destiny. The important thing the whole 
time is an attitude. He is a quiet man, contemplating life; aware 
of the mystery, not without a shy metaphysical strain, but deter- 
mined to have control of himself and his own business, and thus 
control life within his own sphere as far as human limits, of 
which he is humbly conscious, allow; and never to give way even 
under the greatest stress. 

‘Im Grunde fiihlt wohl jeder einen Sinn in sich, der mit und tber 
allen Planeten weiss und wirkt. Bleiben wir im engsten Kreise wachsam! 
Wenn einer vom eigenen Mittelpunkt aus das Nachste, Notwendige 
erkennt und ldst, wie kann ein wandelnder Stern gegen ihn sein? 
Er hat sich dem Geist aller Sonnen verbunden, immer dient er den 
Gangen des ewigen Spiels.’ (Tagebuch im Kriege). 

Hence his admiration for a surgeon who amidst the chaos of 
war accomplishes the most dificult work with ease and certainty: 


‘Diesen Arzt scheint nichts zu drangen und zu hetzen, und ob er 
blutende Schlagadern unterbindet oder zerbrochene Glieder in Schienen 
schmiegt, seinen Handen legt sich alles wie von selber zurecht. Das 
innig-niichterne Handeln, zu dem auch wir hinstreben, hier geschah es 
inmitten ungeheurer Zerstérungen still und klar.’ (Tagebuch im Kriege). 
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‘Innig-niichtern’, clear-headed, and yet affectionate—this expres- 
sion sums up Carossa’s approach to the problems of active life. 

The two examples and the last remark must have betrayed 
how much Goethe has influenced him. He was obviously 
prepared to be influenced by him; in this point there is a tempera- 
mental relationship between them. He was sensitive to what 
Goethe had to say and capable of assimilating it. When com- 
paring points of similarity between the two writers, of course, we 
should not overlook the difference in the scale of their respective 
personalities; a mistake which seems impossible but which is 
often made, and not only in relation to Carossa. Goethe started 
the method of making literature out of intimate personal 
experience in a fairly direct way and he has been imitated by 
writers who placed their faith in the peculiar sanction Goethe 
gave to the procedure, overlooking both the poverty of their 
own personal experience in comparison with his, and also of their 
artistic talent. How dominating Goethe’s position in this as in other 
respects is, appears strikingly when a writer of the front rank, 
Thomas Mann, excuses his lack of pure invention by reference 
to Goethe’s practice. It is amusing to observe how much honour 
is done to the writers concerned, and how little to Goethe. 
After all, he was not altogether without invention. 

With these reservations in mind, then, we can say that 
Carossa’s work is undoubtedly in lineal descent from Werther 
and Dichtung und Wahrheit. But unlike others he is near to 
Goethe not only in procedure but in aim and attitude. And this 
is the really valuable link with Goethe. There is no question of 
making his method the excuse for self-exhibition; on the con- 
trary, Carossa protests against that class of writers. But there is a 
sure grasp of some of the enduring values in Goethe’s life and 
philosophy; sure because like sees like and because his own 
experience is leading him all the time to similar perceptions. 
Thus there are reciprocal influences at work. We find in Carossa 
—in a humbler degree, but no less genuine—qualities which 
characterized Goethe’s activity: an eager curiosity in the natural 
world as well as the human; patience and humility inthe approach 
to them; a sense of reverence and wonder which never flags; and 
the will to see the parts of the world in relation to the whole and 
to win a positive creed. In the will to Bildung, we might say 
briefly. There are parts of his latest book, Geheimnisse des reifen 
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Lebens, which, I think, have even too marked a resemblance 
to the Wilhelm Meister mannet. 

The influence, or relationship, extends to the lyric poetry. 
There are some who rank Carossa high as a lyric poet; at least 
they go so far as to speak of him in the same breath with Rilke 
and George. This is a mistake. Carossa is essentially a prose 
writer, who at the same time has produced a few good poems. 
His poetry is ‘Gedankenlyrik’, we are told; a word which often 
covers a multitude of sins and dull stuff. Carossa is the same in 
his poems as in his other work; that is, they spring most fre- 
quently from an emotion associated with his philosophical 
attitude, and his moral perceptions. But the emotion is mostly 
outweighed by the philosophy and morals. Where this is so, his 
poems just fail to move as they might. Where he relies entirely 
on an emotional experience pure and simple, as in Und mye 
manche Nacht or Wald im Winter, or on a scene or single event, as 
in F/wht, he is successful bey ond all doubt. It requires a very 
great lyrical talent to achieve the perfect union between lyric 
inspiration and philosophical thought, or practical wisdom, or 
even political; Vogelweide, Wordsworth, Goethe, George have 
done it. But though Carossa cannot compete with these, and 
though Goethe’s voice is sometimes too audible there are some 
fine poems in which emotion and thought are fused in forceful 
poetic symbols: Gesang zur Sonne, Geheimnisse, Heimliche Land- 
schaft, Der alte Brunnen. 

We have hinted already that Carossa is not a moral philosopher 
building up a system of morals, but a man concerned about the 
practical disposition of life. A medical man, with the supreme 
object of healing, activity and service are essential values for 
him. But mere activity and service can never be sufficient without 
spirit. Unfortunately, the rift between doers and thinkers in the 
world is probably all too pronounced. But it is founded in 
temperament, and, since the complication of civilization, in 
practical necessity. Carossa is painfully aware of this: 


. und wieder einmal erhebt sich die schon oft gestellte Frage, 
wie wohl das unruhige, in hundert kleine Verantwortlichkeiten zer- 
fallende Dasein eines dienenden Menschen von heute mit den hohen 
Forderungen der Seele in Einklang zu bringen ware. Wer ist so gross, 
dass er ein irdisches Geschaft betreiben und zugleich mit Geistes- 
Augen darauf niederschauen kann?’ (Der Arzt Gion). 
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It is a distinctive merit of Carossa as a man that he has done what 
he here aspires to do; and the distinctive merit of Carossa as a 
writer that he has discovered the intimate connection between 
those demands of the soul and the life he serves. But it is only 
for the sake of analysis that we thus separate man and writer; 
for what we have said goes to show precisely how the two are 
locked together. Carossa tells in Fahrung und Geleit how at one 
time he hesitated whether to give up doctoring and take up 
writing as a profession. Had he done so he would probably 
have been lost as a writer; for he would have cut himself from 
the foundation on which his life, and his writing rests. One half 
of him follows the urge to lead an active life, and lead it better 
than most people, according to an ideal; letting events and 
experience, moreover, continually confirm him in his course. 
And the other half of him will always be contemplating and 
trying to put his perceptions into some sort of form. These 
two sides are complementary ; and that is why it is true to say 
that to deprive himself of an activity in which his natural 
impulses found their form of expression would have been to 
cut himself adrift. 

All these things, and their togetherness, determine the form 
of his work. The unit he works with is really the anecdote; the 
diary form of Dr. Barger, the Tagebuch im Kriege, and Geheimnisse 
des reifen Lebens (with its subtitle: Aus den Aufzeichnungen Anger- 
manns) show this best of all. We can take it that the method is an 
accurate reflection of the way Carossa works. He chooses from 
everyday life small incidents or particular circumstances, mostly 
of a restricted kind, to describe and represent, and from which 
some kernel of wisdom can be extracted. On such description 
or in the telling of the incident he lavishes great care and concern 
for form. He brings an astonishing skill to bear on the working 
out and rounding off of these incidents or scenes—with brevity, 
precision and lucidity—which have, in some way or another, 
significance, which touch heart or head, or, sometimes, assail the 
region of fears and apprehension. But there is rarely anything 
violent in his work; the storm of life has no attraction for him 
except as a sphere into which calm must be introduced. The 
war book is a monument to his will to the patient mastery of 
evil, his will to philosophy. ‘Raube das Licht aus dem Rachen 
der Schlange’ is the motto he sets at the head of it; the calm and 
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detachment he shows are impressive to a degree. Even in Die 
Schicksale Dr. Burgers, a revelation of mental trial and conflict 
by means of a diary record, the suffering and the turmoil 
are side-tracked; Dr. Biirger writes about “his patients, about 
Hannah, about Hannah’s past lite, and it 1s only indirectly, by 
hints and remarks here and there that we get to know what is 
going on inside his mind. In this story Carossa is exposing the 
dangers of morbid preoccupation with disease and death; the 
demons that lie in wait for an unstable young man practising 
as a doctor especially amongst tubercular cases. And more than 
once the parallel has been drawn between Carossa and Goethe: 
Werther committed suicide, and Goethe lived, as the literary 
legend has it; and so, too, Biirger commits suicide, and Carossa 
lives. But it is a mischievous comparison. The two works cannot 
be compared for the force of the experience and the power of its 
presentation. Goethe was capable of violent emotional experience; 
and I doubt whether Carossa is. Werther is the expression of 
emotional turmoil through which Goethe actually lived. Dr. 
Burger expresses what might have happened to Carossa; it is as 
though he thinks out certain consequences of certain factors in 
his position. If Carossa were subject to violent spiritual or 
emotional disorders, he would probably not be what he is; 
mild, wise, forgiving, healing; unless, of course, he were another 
Goethe, who was well-nigh everything. It is not the storms of 
life, then, that attract him; on the contrary, the sphere of every- 
day life, even its smallest incidents, are what engage his attention, 
in the belief that they might lead to some insight, some revelation 
of the way to nobler and wiser living. For these moments of 
revelation, or the moments when he can seize the opportunity of 
serving man, or God, or life, he is constantly on the watch, 
devout, humble, and inspired by a never-failing kindness. 

The respect he has for the world as it faces him leads to 
another of his chief aims in writing: to grasp phenomena in such 
a way that vision penetrates appearance and reaches the reality; 
for this, too, belongs to wisdom. This striving in the artist he 
places higher than the free play of the imagination creating a 
world of its own: 

‘Ein Kiinstler mag aber noch so tief im Unheimlich-Phantastischen 
wohnen; einmal wird es ihm doch nicht mehr geniigen, die Traume 
seiner Nachte festzuhalten. Friiher oder spater muss ihm die Einsicht 
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zureifen, dass es eine hdhere Stufe gibt, ein reineres Verfahren, wo 
sich die Traumkraft aufsparen will fiir die Wachheit des Tages. Ist 
ein Kiinstler dahin gelangt, so wird er wohl ruhigere Schlafstunden 
haben; datiir aber werden sich ihm die schlichten Erscheinungen des 
alltaglichen Lebens visionar imo (Fihrung und Geleit). 
In th is urge to see things, to detach and grasp them in the 
revealing light of day, he is again near to Goethe. There are 
times when he despairs of achieving his wish; doubt suggests the 
impossibility of it. The very despair, however, shows up the 
striving: 


‘Habe wirklich auch ich mir die Lehre vom geduldvollen Schauen 

gepredigt? Ich glaube, sie gehort nicht mehr zu mir. Ware mir geholfen, 
wiirde ich ein anderer, wenn mir auf einmal im Seelenfinstern die 
hellen Urbilder der Wesen begegneten? Vielleicht ist uns tberhaupt 
nicht bestimmt, unmittelbar die Dinge zu erkennen, und wir sollten 
den Glaubigen folgen, die nur durch das kristallene Herz eines 
Erlésers hindurch den Blick auf sie richten.’ (Gehetmnisse des reifen 
Lebens.) 
But again we judge him less by his results than by his striving. 
The main value is a moral one and lies in his attitude. It is 
comparable to Lessing’s judgment that the search for truth or 
God conferred more honour than the possession itself. 

It follows that there is much description in his work which is 
clearly caused by this urge to see appearances in a magic aspect. 
I cannot help but think that there are many passages where this 
magic significance that is being sought obstinately refuses to 
present itself. But Carossa has developed a virtuosity of writing 
which is always a great delight in itself and helps one over such 
passages. There is not a single page where we are not aware of 
an exquisite feeling for the rhythm and architecture of sentence 
and paragraph; a sensitive ear; chasteness and simplicity. And 
directing everything is a sure and cultivated taste. These are 
the most important factors in a style of great distinction. 

One probably comes nearest to Carossa’s inmost self in the 
Tagebuch im Kriege. But in Der Arzt Gion certain features of his 
moral code appear perhaps more ‘clearly because they are set 
forth in a compact scheme and receive thereby a certain blunt 
emphasis. Gion is a doctor who seeks to serve life by means of 
wisdom and love, at a time of difficulty and distress, moreover 
(the post-war epoch); and to this purpose draws round him a 
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group of persons in whom he sees healthy life or the possibility 
of it. Thus he forms a small community guided by him and 
living according to the principles he conceives to be good. Of 
these persons the first is Emerenz, a young countrywoman 
who in contrast to the women of the time prefers to bear the 
child that will cost her her life, than live herself, to die sterile. 
Cynthia is a young townswoman of refined intellect and artistic 
sensibility, of over-nervous constitution and subject to the 
disintegrating influences of urban civilization. She is groping 
her way out of sickness and youthful uncertainty and extrava- 
gance, and Gion, caring both for her bodily and mental health, 
guides her to a sane grasp of the roots of life, the conditions 
under which alone life flourishes, and makes this fruitful for 
a saner kind of artistic production than the one she had before 
indulged in. Emerenz is an important example to her. Alruna is a 
nun who devotes herself to serving the sick as a preparation for 
the higher life. Toni is a boy untouched by evil and in whom lies 
all the promise of life. And finally, Johanna, the baby girl, is the 
symbol of a future springing from the will, the love and the 
discipline of this group. Cynthia and Emerenz are related to 
Gion, the central figure, as patients, each with a different 
problem for him. Alruna is his assistant, incarnating certain 
virtues which have a higher sanction. 

The characters of the book are not remarkably clear or living, 
with the exception of Gion himself; and that is because they are 
not there for their own sakes, each with the spark of life in him 
or her and claiming the world each for themselves. They are only 
there for Gion’s sake; to make up his compact and sane little 
community. The odd thing, of course, is that he wants them to 
have the vital spark; but as they are represented in Carossa’s tale, 
they are dominated by Gion’s scheme. The author constructs 
very deliberately this little world within the world. It is bound up 
by innumerable threads with the outer world, but these are kept 
fairly hidden, and so it forms a detached sphere shot through 
with an ideal and pedagogic intention. The impression of 
deliberate construction outweighs that of the flow of life and 
events. And the careful choice of a few symbols, such as Cynthia’s 
fantastic sculptures, the loaves of bread (the staff of life) that 
Emerenz brings with her as a gift from country to town, the 
memorial to the fallen, with the likeness between the sculptured 
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features of the soldier and those of Emerenz—this careful and 
pointed choice heightens the impression. It is a reconstruction of 
a fragment of the world according to a better plan. Hence the 
unreality of it as it is represented; although it springs from the 
impulse to come to grips with life and reality, with imperfection, 
decay and evil. So that even in this work, which is more a piece of 
fiction than any other of its author, we again find a moral attitude 
and the impulse to teach it as the ultimate value. 

As a moral figure Carossa stands as a protest against the age 
in which his work has been done; anage of appalling disintegra- 
tion. Much of the literature of this time, it is true, pretends to be 
inspired by human, humane, or humanitarian sentiment or ideals; 
many writers have claimed to be attacking selfishness and vice in 
all their forms. But to make literary copy of these things, or, at 
the best, to ¢a/k merely about them, is different from deg an 
example of conscientious and high living. Few radiate such a 
power of human kindness as Carossa; and few are so devout 
and anxious, that they could find such simple and utterly true 
words to express their feeling, as the following, about men who 
apprehend ‘eine neue Verantwortlichkeit, als waren sie die 
letzten Menschen und miissten das Leben, gleich einer bescha- 
digten Leihgabe, in médglichst wiederhergestellter Form dem 
Sch6pfer zuriickliefern.? (Der Arzt Gion). 

When he formulates or indicates certain wise rules of life, he is, 
of course, often repeating what has been said before, drawing on 
an ancient store of wisdom. But these things have constantly to 
be repeated because of the slippery memory of men. It is not the 
least distinction of Carossa to have drawn on this wisdom in a 
manner which is in no way commonplace, but makes it valid 
again, renewing it by virtue of his own vivid experience and 
urgent need. 
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THE FLY-PAPER 
From “‘ NACHLASS zU LEBZEITEN ” OF RoBERT MusIL 
hy Horace CAMPION’ 


, a Tanglefoot Fly-Paper is approximately fourteen inches 
long by eight and a half broad ; it is covered with a poisoned 
gummy material of a yellow colour, and comes from Canada. 
The moment a fly alights on it—not from greed particularly, but 
rather out of conventionality, there being so many there already 
—its legs, though it be at first by the outermost of their little 
hooked projections, are firmly stuck. A slightly queer impres- 
sion, much as we would feel if, while walking in the dark, we 
trod barefooted on something which, from being nothing but an 
indefinite, soft, warm resistance, grew gradually fuller and fuller 
of uncanny humanness, more and more surely a hand that some- 
how lay there and held us fast with five increasingly firm fingers. 

Then they crane themselves upright, like spinal sufferers un- 
willing to notice anything wrong with themselves, or like feeble 
old military men; and a trifle bow-legged, too, as when one 
stands on a sharp ridge. They pull themselves together, 
collect their strength and their wits. After a few seconds their 
mind is made up, and they begin buzzing and straining with all 
their might to rise. In this frantic activity they persist until 
exhaustion forces them to stop. There follows a breathing- 
space, and then a fresh attempt. But the intervals grow ever 
longer. There they stay, and I feel then how bewildered they 
are. Intoxicating vapours rise from beneath them. Their 
tongue darts in and out like a tiny hammer. Their head is 
brown and hairy, as if made out of a coconut; it looks like a 
quasi-human negro idol. They bend themselves backward and 
forward on their securely entangled legs, arch their knees and 
wrench themselves upwards like men trying to move a too heavy 
load; more pathetically earnest than human workers, theirs is yet 
a more sportive expression of ultimate effort than that of Lao- 
coén. And then follows that strange, invariable moment, 
wherein the distress of a second of present time wholly out- 
weighs all the mighty urge to go on living. That is the moment 

1 By kind permission of Humanitas Verlag, Zirich. 
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when the agony in his fingers induces a mountaineer voluntarily 
to relax their grip, a lost traveller lies down in the snow like a 
little child, a fugitive stops in his tracks with burning flanks. 
They keep themselves up no longer with their full strength, they 
sink a little; and in that moment they are completely human. 
They are forthwith seized anew by some other part, higher up 
the leg, or behind by the body, or by the tip of a wing. 

When, after a little while, they overcome their spiritual exhaus- 
tion and take up the struggle for life afresh, they are already fixed 
in an unfavourable position, and their movements become un- 
natural. Then they lie propped on an elbow with back legs out- 
stretched, straining to raise themselves. Or they sit upright on 
the ground with outstretched arms, like women vainly trying to 
wrench their hands free from a man’s grip. Or they lie spread- 
eagled on their belly, like a runner who has fallen flat, holding 
only their face clear. But the enemy is a purely passive one, 
and wins by no other means than their own moments of giddi- 
ness and desperation. They are drawn relentlessly down by a 
Nothing, by an It. So slowly that you can barely see it happen- 
ing except at the last, when, as a rule, a sudden rapid acceleration 
shows that the final inward collapse has taken place. They let 
themselves drop quickly then, forward on their face with legs 
spread behind, or sideways with their legs stretched away from 
them, or again on their side with legs jerking backward. 
There they lie; like wrecked aeroplanes with one wing sticking 
upward. Or like dead horses. Or with ceaseless gesticulations of 
despair. Or like sleepers. Yet again the day after, one of them will 
now and then wake up, grope a little while with a leg or buzz 
with a wing. Often such a movement will run over the whole 
field, and then they will all sink back again a little deeper into 
their death. Only on the side of their body, close to the 
leg-socket, some tiny, quivering organ keeps living on and on. 
It opens and shuts, you cannot see it without a magnifying glass; 
for all the world like a tiny human eye that unceasingly winks and 
winks. 








CHRONICLE 


by THE Eprror 

Vale Austria! 

OWEVER inevitable and irrevocable the Anschluss must 

seem to the student of European history there is not an 
Englishman but will feel genuine regret at the loss which it has 
brought to the comity of nations. Austria represented a valuable 
cultural idea, with a thousand years’ tradition behind it, which 
will now, it is to be feared, be submerged under the rising tide 
of Nazidom. The conception of a catholic, German, but inde- 
pendent Austria was Ignaz Seipel’s, and the attempts of Austrian 
chancellors to preserve the independence of their country in the 
face of dissension within and hostility without make pathetic, 
even tragic, reading. In the absence of Italian support Dr. von 
Schuschnige’s delaying tactics proved no match for Herr Hitler’s 
forcible strategy, but no one can read the late chancellor’s im- 
passioned vindication of Austrian existence (Dreimal Osterreich, 
1937) or his eminently moderate political speeches (Osverreichs 
Erneuerung, 3 vols. 1935-37) without a feeling of intense sympathy 
for a brave gentleman and his ideals. 

Von Schuschnigg was a politician who drew his worldly 
wisdom from Goethe and his spiritual courage from Chris- 
tianity. Austria was for him ‘das letzte Stiick Abendland in der 
Welt,’ the last relic of that once universal European culture 
which, for him, alone represented civilization. He was rigidly 
opposed to the deification of the State because it is incompatible 
with Christian principles. For it is a fundamental article of his 
creed that ‘there is but one God and this God cannot be termed 
State, Nation, or Race, but is alone our God who stands above 
both space and time.’ 

As the son of a Carinthian father (an officer in the famous 
Kaiserjager) and of a Tirolese mother, he himself a soldier of the 
Great War (when he was disarmed by Scottish troops!), Dr. von 
Schuschnigg’s German patriotism is beyond dispute. But he is 
first and foremost an Austrian, and his love of country and people 
is incorporated for him in Grillparzer’s Kénig Ottokar, ‘das 
Hohelied vom O6sterreichischen Vaterland’. He was always 
suspicious of the Anschluss, he tells us, because of its post-War 
socialist associations, though ready enough for cultural co- 
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operation, a ‘Kulturgemeinschaft’ in the realm of mind and art. 
And here, he thought, Austria might play a leading part in 
mediating between Germany and the rest of the world—for not 
only was the Austrian better versed in the art of life than the 
average German, but with his ‘well-tempered’ humanism, his 
lengthy traditions, his trust in persuasion rather than force 
(‘Die Gewalt als Prinzip werden wir in Osterreich niemals 
anerkennen’), his ingrained tolerance, he must necessarily provide 
a better bridge of understanding for foreign nations. It would 
indeed prove a calamity for Germany if, with the passing of 
Austria, there should be lost that persuasive adversary of German 
culture for which neither efliciency nor force can ever 
provide a substitute. 


Rudolf Alexander Schrider (born 27 January 1878) 

As the last of the German humanists (‘literarische Gegenwart 
sind fiir mich Goethe, Homer und /wt/ quanti’), Schroder knows 
the value of restraint; an architect by profession, he has a strong 
feeling for form. He writes much but prints little, and most of 
his poetic work is contained in two modest volumes of the 
Insel-Verlag (1936). He began his literary career in 1899 as one 
of the founders of the Munich De Inse/ on English models, (the 
first volume contains a contribution by Lawrence Housman and 
a woodcut of William Nicholson’s). When three years later the 
venture came to an untimely end, its traditions were worthily 
carried on by the Insel-Verlag of Leipzig. Schréder’s name did 
not come before the general public until after the war; he has 
never sought popularity, and some of his work is only available 
in limited, bibliophile editions. On his fiftieth birthday the 
University of Munich awarded him an honorary degree, and his 
sixtieth has been the occasion of appreciative notices in the 
German press. But in England he is practically unknown, and the 
Oxford Book of German Verse does not so much as mention him. 

A native of Bremen whose great colonizing and commercial 
activities he likes to compare with those of a Greek city state 
(Die schaffende Unterweser, 1927), and a pious, conservative Saxon, 
he should make a ready appeal to us English. He lives in a world 
remote from mundane and political strife (though he did pro- 
duce a volume of war poetry in 1914: Heilig Vaterland), and he 
holds that he can best serve his people by preserving for them all 
that is of value in the culture of the past. In these troublous times 
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he stands out as a beacon of reason and light, and one might well 
apply to him his own apostrophe to the Evening Star: 


Sei der immer dunklern Welt immer licht’rer Gast! 


Schréder is a critic and scholar of distinction. His recent work 
on the German hymn (Dichtung und Dichter der Kirche, 1936) points 
to the protestant traditions of his own religious verse (Wid- 
mungen und Opfer, 1925; Mitte des Lebens, 1930; Ein Weihnachtslied, 
1935). He has defined the elusive charm of Racine (Racine und die 
deutsche Humanitat in Schriften der Corona, 1932) and can appre- 
ciate the sane classicism of Pope; he pays eloquent tribute to ‘the 
great symphonic work’ of Thomas Mann (Die neue Rundschau, 
1935) and shows his good taste in the rendering of a young 
Flemish poet, Guido Gezelle. Of the moderns Goethe has been 
his life-long inspiration from the time when he addressed to him 
those enthusiastic verses in the first number of De Inse/. But for 
the Classics his love is as unbounded as his scholarship is sound, 
and we have the testimony of Hofmannsthal that his translation 
of the Odyssey surpasses all others: 

Denn die Sonne Homers, siehe sie lachelt auch uns ! 

There is no uniform edition of Schréder’s works; the most 
important are to be found in the Insel-Verlag, including a 
comprehensive selection, E/ysium, in the Inselbiicherei. A volume 
of reminiscences, Aus Kindheit und Jugend (1935), is valuable for 
an account of the formative years in Munich. A novel, Der 
Wanderer in die Heimat (1931), presents a strange, intangible inter- 
mingling of life and dream. 


Robert Musil 

When in 1906 the Viennese Robert Musil printed his tale of 
sexual adolescence Die Verwirrungen des Zéiglings Torless the 
critics were unanimous in proclaiming its author as a follower of 
Wedekind, and his two plays Der Schwdarmer (1921) and Vinzenz 
(1923) seemed to bear out this judgment. For a time, indeed, he 
did show affinities with expressionisms as a contributor to Die 
Aktion. His chief work, der Mann ohne Eigenschaften (1930-1933) 
was re-written many times before it could satisfy his fastidious 
taste. It was an ambitious attempt to do for Germany what had 
been accomplished in France by Proust and in England by James 
Joyce. There is in this novel practically no action; it is an analytic 
discussion of ideas, pure intellectualism with little foundation in 
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reality. Ulrich, the hero, is distinguished from other men by his 
lack of “Eigenschaften,’ i.e. of outworn prejudices which tradi- 
tion considers as sacred and unassailable. He represents that 
revolt against the world without, which, after our first youth, 
moulds us to its pattern, instead of allowing us to be ourselves. 
His reaction to the conventions of pre-War Austria is purely 
passive, un-heroic, and his final state is a condition of existence, 
an atmosphere almost, in which space and time seem to have 
lost their meaning. These 1,600 pages of the first two volumes (a 
third is just announced) are filled with endless discussions: 
aesthetic, psychological, erotic, scientific, sociological, juridical, 
which constantly remind the reader of that other famous des- 
cription of pre-War society, Der Zauberberg. Musil shows a 
remarkable talent for critical analysis and has a keen sense for 
the right word in the right place. His style, forceful and colourful, 
sharpened and polished by constant revision, describes with 
plastic vividness and is the reflection of keen and intensive 
observation. Such is the sketch which we publish in the present 
number of this journal translated from Musil’s latest volume of 
essays, Nachlass zu Lebzeiten (1936). Musil’s intellectualism, 
needless to say, does not meet with approval in modern Germany 
where it is decried as ‘an escape from the organic’. But we in 
England can still afford to enjoy the metaphysical abstractions 
and psychological dissections of this brilliant Austrian without 
feeling that the foundations of the state are thereby imperilled. 
His work is published by Bermann-Fischer in Vienna and the 
Humanitas Verlag in Ziirich. There is no translation into English. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau 

Dr. G. Krause received the congratulations of his many 
English friends on March 16th at a reception in the University 
of London held in commemoration of the tenth anniversary of 
the Bureau which he has directed with signal success during the 
last two years. Its multifarious and fruitful activities are too well 
known to need recapitulation here, but any one seeking informa- 
tion will find it in the impressive report it has just issued. In its 
cultural objects it can only be an instrument of peace and good 
will in a world which has never stood in greater need of both. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
LirerARY Jy A, GILLIES AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


A. H. Koller, The Abbé du Bos. His Advocacy of the Theory of 
Climate. A Precursor of Herder. Champaign, Illinois, The Garrard 
Press, 1937. $ 1.75. 

Les Réflexions Critiques sur la Poésie et la Peinture of the Abbé du Bos 
have long been recognized as a source of German criticism; Winckel- 
mann, Lessing, Herder were all deeply indebted to the ‘father of aes- 
thetics.’ But this emphasis on his theory of climate is new. The doctrine 
that ‘Boden’ and not ‘Blut’, environment, not heredity, is the primary 
influence in the development of genius and character will not commend 
itself to Nazi ideology, but Du Bos develops it with compelling logic. 
The literary historian will find in it the source of naturalism and of 
Zola’s famous definition of man as ‘un produit de l’air et du sol.’ 


R. Pascal, Shakespeare in Germany 1740-1815, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare neu iibersetzt von Richard Flatter. Macheth, Romeo 
und Julie, Hamlet. Wien, Leipzig, Ziirich. Herbert Reichner 
Verlag, 1938. M.5. 

F. Briiggemann, Die Aufnahme Shakespeares auf der Bitihne der 
Aufklarung in den sechziger und siebziger Jahren. Deutsche Literatur, 
Reihe Aufklarung, Bd. xi. Leipzig, Reclam, 1937. M.o9. 


In these three volumes the student of Shakespeare in Germany will 
find expert guidance and useful illustration. Mr. Pascal is concerned 
more with theory than example, and his volume consists mainly of 
excerpts from Bodmer to Fr. Schlegel. An introduction of thirty-six 
pages traces the connection of the strife over Shakespeare with the 
struggle of the new middle classes for intellectual leadership. But it 
may be doubted, in view of the numerous translations made during the 
nineteenth century and after, whether the Schlegel-Tieck version is as 
‘definitive’ as is usually assumed. 


Schiller’s rhetoric has always been the bane of the modern producer 
and amongst the attempts that have been made to bring Shakespeare’s 
language into closer touch with modern requirements that of Hans 
Rothe will be familiar to readers of this Journal. An Austrian, Richard 
Flatter, makes yet another attempt on Rothe’s lines: he comes to the 
plays from the Sonnets and his aim is primarily to reproduce in German 
the individual diction by which Shakespeare characterized his person- 
ages. The translation reads both poetically and naturally. 
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Dr. Briiggemann presents us with useful and complete specimens of 
various plays: the King Lear of Wieland, F. L. Schréder’s Hamlet, 
C. F. Weisse’s Romeo und Julie and a Macbeth by the Viennese, Gottlieb 
Stephanie. The comparison with the original affords interesting com- 
ment on the different interpretations current in Germany at the time. 


S. B. Liljegren. The English Sources of the Gretchen Tragedy. 
Skrifter utgivna av kungl. humanitiska vetenskapssamfundet, 
xxiv. Lund, Gleerup; London, Milford, 1937. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Liljegren brings the proof that the continental atmosphere 
of the later eighteenth century was so saturated with Richardson that 
the conception of female virtue found in Pamela conquered Europe. 
The motives of his seduction stories (the sleeping draught, the summer 
house, the duel, the saintly death of the heroine) are told and retold 
by his continental admirers with infinite variation. Goethe made use of 
them in Werther, Faust, Wilhelm Meister and Die Wahblverwandtschaften. 
In particular, it was from Richardson that he derived the figure of 
Gretchen which was wanting in his source. 


R. Basken, Die Dichter des Géttinger Hains und die Biirgerlichkeit. 
Schriften der Albertus-Universitat. Geisteswiss. Reihe, vi. 
Ko6nigsberg, Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1937. M.9. 

A sociological study of the manse and of theological studies as the 
breeding-ground of the poets of the ‘Hainbund’, in which, amid many 
delicate and illuminating observations, the transition in literature from 
rationalism to religious idealism is well brought out. A timely re- 
minder of the religious factors that contributed to the rise of Classicism. 


H. B. Garland, Lessing. The Founder of Modern German Literature. 
Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1937. 7s. 6d. 


In this, the first English monograph on Lessing since T. W. Rolles- 
ton’s (1899), the author follows traditional interpretations. He separ- 
ates his account of Lessing’s life from his appreciation of the writings, 
a method with many advantages, though also with the danger of repeti- 
tion. There is little room for adventure in so slender a volume into 
which so much information is packed, but the chapter on Lessing’s 
religion and conflict with the orthodox theologians is particularly 
interesting, and it is hoped that it may direct more attention to this 
aspect of his work than literary critics have in some cases been disposed 
to give. A pleasant and useful approach. 


R. Meyer, Die Weisheit der deutschen Volksmarchen. Stuttgart, 
Urachhaus. 1937. M.4.50. 


A readable study of themes and motifs in Grimms’ Marchen, their 
symbolism and affiliations. 
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Hans Friedrich Blunck. Gesammelte Werke, Vols. i-x, Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1937. M.58. 


These volumes represent a selection of Blunck’s work. They are 
devoted in the main to the writings of his later period and, but for the 
last volume, consist of narrative fiction, the dramas being entirely 
excluded. The poet has added an introduction, ‘Rechtfertigung vor 
Freunden’. 


W. E. Oeftering, Geschichte der Literatur in Baden. 1. Teil, Vom 
Kloster bis zur Klassik, Il. Teil, Von Hebel bis Scheffel. Karlsruhe, 
Miller, 1937. M.3.90 each volume. 


A precise and reliable addition to the ever-growing study of litera- 
ture on regionalist lines. Students of Classicism and Romanticism will 
find much instructive material on such writers as Jung-Stilling, J. G. 
Jacobi, Schlosser and their circles and on the Heidelberg Romanticists. 
Local and provincial accounts of this and similar kinds are undoubtedly 
of value for the emphasis that is given to writers whom wider consider- 
ations may thrust into the background, as well as for the new approach 
they supply to well-known figures. 


O. Béttcher, Philipp Otto Runge. Sein Leben, Wirken und Schaffen. 
Hamburg, Friedrichsen, de Gruyter and Co., 1937. M.24. 

An extraordinarily full and learned monograph, which makes use of 

much unpublished material and which is likely to be an authoritative 
work on Runge. Students of Romanticism will read it with interest for 
the light it sheds on Runge’s Romantic environment (in which the 
influence of Tieck is considerably restricted by the author). The 
general effect is spoiled by the abundance of quotations and lack of 
simplicity. 
Werner Milch, Die Einsamkeit. Zimmermann und Obereit im Kampf 
um die Uberwindung der Aufklarung. Die Schweiz im deutschen 
Geistesleben, 83/85. Frauenfeld-Leipzig, Huber und Co., 1937. 
M.4.20. 

The author has already contributed a volume to this admirable 
series on Christoph Kaufmann, the Swiss protagonist of the ‘Sturm und 
Drang.’ In the parallel biographies of these Swiss physicians he now 
illustrates the conflict of the two philosophical systems contending for 
mastery in the later eighteenth century and the losing battle fought by 
rationalism. Obereit is known primarily to the Germanist as the 
discoverer of the Hohenems Nibe/ungen MS., but he is shown here to 
have had a considerable share in the dissemination of irrationalism in 
the ’seventies, and to have deserved Goethe’s title of ‘Magus.’ The 
contrast between the two men is exhibited for Dr. Milch by their 
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different views on solitude: to Zimmermann it implied withdrawal from 
society for a while in order to return refreshed and eager to serve it 
anew; for Obereit solitude does not lead back to man, but direct to 
God in mystic communion. Dr. Milch combines profound learning 
with an attractive style. 


Der tausendjahrige Rosenstrauch. Deutsche Gedichte aus tausend 
Jahren. Wien, Leipzig, Zurich, Herbert Reichner Verlag, 1938. 
M.5.80. 


Anthologies are an affair of taste and the reader will be grateful that 
taste, and not ideology, has stood sponsor to this collection. Amongst 
these 500 pages the most fastidious must find satisfaction; we meet all 
our old favourites and many new acquaintances. The selection ranges 
from the Minnesinger to Hofmannsthal and, as a concession to the 
prevailing fashion, pays due regard to the Baroque, Hd6lderlin, the 
Wunderhorn, the Volkslied, Stefan George and the metaphysical poems 
of Goethe. But there is a curious absence of Rilke and some other 
moderns. The book is well printed on good paper and illustrated with 
some charming vignettes. It represents good value for money. 


Reinhard Buchwald, Schi/ler. 1. Band. Der junge Schiller, 11 Band. 
Wander- und Meisterjabre. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1937. M.7. 


In contrast with the philosophical approach of Cysarz of 1934 the 
present author aims at presenting wider circles with an up-to-date 
record of Schiller’s life and works which shall bring home his ‘popu- 
larity’ to the German people. In keeping with a generation schooled in 
“Geisteswissenschaft’ it does not neglect the ideological background 
but the chief stress is laid on literary and human values. The first 
volume ,which is based on fresh access to the sources, only takes us to 
Die Rauber and the flight to Mannheim. The second volume of 
Wander- und Meisterjahre scarcely restores the balance between youth 
and maturity; but the scholar and the general reader will read them 
both with sympathetic interest. 


A. Schlésser, Die englische Literatur in Deutschland von 1895 bis 
1934 mit einer vollstdndigen Bibliographie der deutschen Ubersetzungen 
und der im deutschen Sprachgebiet erschienenen englischen Ausgaben. 
Jena, Frommann, 1937. M.2o. 


An uncommonly instructive volume of some 500 pages. With great 
industry the author has compiled lists and statistics of all translations 
and editions published in Germany within the forty years under con- 
sideration, covering all English literature except Shakespeare, and to 
them has added a commentary recording the changes in fashion and 
ideas that accompanied social and political developments. There are 
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some surprising results. Of 700 modern writers, for instance, only half 
were translated. It was not till 1925 that really modern authors finally 
took the lead over older generations. Of earlier examples, Dickens 
easily led the way in popularity, ahead of Marryat, Scott, Defoe; of the 
moderns, Oscar Wilde and Edgar Wallace (his peak years being 1928- 
31) are well in front of Shaw, Stevenson, Kipling, Galsworthy. Hardy 
was practically unknown, along with Samuel Butler. 

R. Fahrner. Arndt. Geistiges und politisches Verhalten. Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1937. M.o. 

Work published on Arndt has, not unnaturally, increased prodig- 
iously in the course of the last year or two. The present work sets him 
impressively into his political and intellectual background (in which 
the religious character of the rising against Napoleon is underlined), 
though the author has placed his hero on to so high a pedestal that he 
has difficulty in keeping him there. 

Aurora, ein romantischer Almanach, htsg. von K. Szodrok, A. 
Dyroff, R. Ranegger, W. Kohler. Oppeln, Der Oberschlesier, 


1937. M.3. | | . 
Cahiers du Sud. Le romantisme allemand. Paris, Corti, 1937. 


25Frs. 

The former, which has been published for some years under the 
auspices of the Eichendorff-Gesellschaft, contains a number of short 
atticles on this poet’s life and work. The latter—a large volume— 
consists of essays on general aspects of German Romanticism and on 
Romantic philosophers and poets, with a representative selection of 
translations from their works; a valuable production. 


Kurt May, Deutsche Prosa im 18. Jahrhundert. Ausgewahlte Texte 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Stils vom Barock bis zur Klassik. 
Literarhistorische Bibliothek, xvii. Berlin, Junker und Diinn- 
haupt, 1937. M.3.40. 

Hundert Meister der deutschen Sprache. Eine Sammlung grosser 
deutscher Prosa, hrsg. von Hans B. Bussmann. Berlin-Schéneberg, 


Langenscheidt, 1938. M. 4.80. 


The first volume selections is drawn from authors ranging from 
Lohenstein to Goethe and Schiller, reproducing, even in spelling and 
punctuation, the flavour of their age, they will be read with interest and 
profit not merely by students of stylistics, drawn as they are from 
writings of representative importance. 

The second volume is complementary to the first concerning itself 
in the main with the later eighteenth and the following centuries. The 
reader will look in vain for extracts from those great stylists Heine, 
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Bérne and Thomas Mann. But whilst preference is given to the 
patriotic, national element there is no lack of material of general 
interest. A solid and handsome volume. 

Dichter des deutschen Barock. Weltliche und geistliche Lieder des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Ausgew. und hrsg. v. E. L. Hauswedell. Hamburg, 
Hauswedell, 1937. M.3. 

This is a very personal selection of seventeenth-century lyrics, 
accompanied by a large number of reproductions of contemporary 
illustrations. Paul Gerhard, Silesius, Spee are not represented. 
Richard Benz, Die deutsche Romantik. Die Geschichte einer geistigen 
Bewegung. Leipzig. Reclam, 1937. M.8. 

This author breaks with the scholastic, philosophic interpretation 
of German Romanticism which has lain heavy on it since the war. 
He is concerned instead to re-capture the totality of the movement 
which, as no other, epitomizes German life and art. Music and painting 
play almost as important a part in his presentation as literature, with 
the result that lyric and Novelle (two characteristic manifestations) 
are of less account to him than Wackenroder’s artistic confession or 
Novalis’ political-social programme. He is at his best in his discussion 
of ‘musical’ authors like Jean Paul and Hoffmann, or of symbolic 
artists like Runge. But he has deserved well of the general reader by 
referring him back to the original texts rather than to the critics. 


L. W. Kahn, Social Ideals in German Literature 1770-1830. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938. 


Dr. Kahn, who comes from the school of Fritz Strich, aims at 
illustrating the opposing conceptions of the ‘social ideals’ (represented 
by the individual and by society in their attitude to love and marriage) 
from the literature of Sturm und Drang, Classicism and Romanticism. 
The author is well-read both in the original and in the critical literature 
of the period and has brought out some telling parallels and contrasts. 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Beethoven. Wien, Leipzig, Ziirich, 
Herbert Reichner Verlag, 1938. M.1.50. 


A lecture delivered in Ziirich in 1920 and reprinted from the Nene 
Ziiricher Zeitung in a beautiful and permanent form. Its theme was 
suggested by Ravel’s mor: ‘C’est Beethoven qui a introduit la littérature 
dans la musique’, which Hofmannsthal examines in the light of Beet- 
hoven’s relations to his great heroes in German letters: Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller. 

Werner Weisbach, Und Alles ist zerstoben. Erinnerungen aus der 
Jabrhundertwende. Wien, Leipzig, Ziirich, Herbert Reichner 


Verlag, 1937. M.6. 
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These reminiscences of a vanished Wilhelminian era will appeal to 
the literary historian anxious to re-capture the atmosphere of those 
prolific years before the war when Hauptmann, Rilke and Stefan 
George were new and radiant stars in the German skies. Professor 
Weisbach, a distinguished art historian (he recalls most vividly our 
own Sir William Rothenstein!) knew everybody worth knowing in 
pre-war Europe. His recollections of late-Victorian England will 
afford much interest and some amusement to the inquiring social his- 
torian, and the book as a whole will provide the general reader with 
good and lively matter for an idle hour. 


Inkle and Yarico Album selected and arranged by L. M. Price. 
Berkley, University of California Press, Cambridge University 
Press, 1937. 115. 6d, 


The affecting story in the Spectator of the beautiful Indian maid sold 
into slavery by her false English lover had many repercussions in the 
literatures of Europe. In Germany it was treated by both Gellert and 
Gessner, and the Leipzig Goethe toyed with it for a moment. Mr. 
Price has made a most attractive selection which will appeal not only 
to the general reader, the scholar and the bibliophile, but also to the 
historian seeking evidence of the growing European movement 
against slavery. 


German Studies. Presented to Professor H. G. FrepLer M.V.O., 
by pupils, colleagues and friends on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. One guinea. 


Twenty-four contributors unite in doing honour to the veteran 
Oxford “Germanist’. The essays presented deal with a variety of 
specialized topics relating to German language and literature, from 
heroic poetry to Paul Ernst—a worthy indication of the range and 
vitality of the study which Professor Fiedler, during his long tenure of 
office, has done so much to encourage and organize in this country. 


A. Emmersleben, Die Antike in der romantischen Theorie. Die 
Gebriider Schlegel und die Antike (Germanische Studien, cxci), 
Berlin, Ebering, 1937. RM6. 


A well planned and clearly written account of the Schlegels’ interest 
in classical antiquity, which almost amounts to a short biography. In 
tracing Friedrich’s search for his ideal synthesis, the author reviews not 
only his valuation of Greece, but of Goethe, of the East, of Catholicism, 
and again of Greece in his final phase. He protests against the injustice 
that has been done to Schlegel after his conversion and insists on 
continuity in his development. A. W. Schlegel emerges as an aesthete 
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rather than as an original thinker. The comparison of the brothers is 
most instructive, but we miss a general statement of the results achieved 
for Romanticism generally. 


A. Mulot, Das Bauerntum in der deutschen Dichtung unserer Zeit, 
Stuttgart, Metzler, 1937, RM2.85. 


This work is primarily concerned with the subject-matter of liter- 
ature and the manner in which it reflects national life, rather than the 
aesthetic or personal characteristics of authors. A brief survey of 
the place of country life in German literature since the earliest times 
notes the rehabilitation of the peasantry by Romanticism and by 
‘Heimatkunst’ and its neglect by the rise of industrialism. This leads up 
to an account, arranged according to problems, of the treatment of 
‘Bauerntum’ by recent writers, Waggerl, Wiechert, Griese, etc. The 
presentation is clear and direct, though dogmatic, and there are some 
useful synopses. This is the first part of a general work on modern 
literature. 


R. Unger, Réchtungen und Probleme neuerer Schiller-Deutung (Nach- 
richten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 
Phil.-Hist. Kl., iv, N.F. I, 9), G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1937. RMa. 


The recent progress in Schiller studies is examined critically in a 
short paper. It is interesting to see the extent to which the various 
movements, which Unger distinguishes and discusses through repre- 
sentative works, conflict with one another and how necessary anew and 
comprehensive assessment is; these are the approaches of Fricke from 
Existenztheologie, of Kommerell and Deubel, who are hostile to the 
Kantian phase in Schiller, of Stapel and others from the political side, of 
Cysarz and Pongs in a more intuitive direction. A model of objective 
reviewing in every sense. 


Junge Geisteswissenschaft. Arbeiten junger G6ttinger Germanisten. 
Festgabe zur 200-Jahrfeir der Georgia-Augusta. Gédttingen, 
Turm-Verlag, 1937, M2. 

A modest collection of brief essays presented by students to their 
teachers, useful as illustrating those aspects of German literature— 
ranging from Icelandic saga and the folksong to Hélderlin, Rilke and 
Hans Grimm—which are peculiarly significant to the rising generation. 
A laudable tribute to student initiative, which, if inexperienced, is 
without affectation or pose. 


Deutsche Gedichte. Ausgewahlt von Katharina Kippenberg. 
(Inselbiicherei, 512). Leipzig, Insel, 1937. 80Pf. 
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This must be about the best small anthology of German lyrics. There 
is no systematic arrangement, the poems ask to be appreciated as they 
stand and gain, indeed, often by unusual juxtaposition. Great taste 
and skill are shown in combining old favourites with less familiar 
examples. 

Hamann, Magus des Nordens. Hauptschriften, herausgegeben 
von O. Mann. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. RM4.25. 


This volume is most welcome in view of the non-existence of the 
promised critical edition of Hamann and the unsatisfactory nature of 
extant selections. The main works are arranged according to subject- 
matter and are provided with a readable introduction, a number of 
contemporary opinions, a bibliography and index. Moreover, a very 
pleasant book to handle. 


E. Bock. Boten des Geistes. Schwabische Geistesgeschichte und christ- 
liche Zukunft, Stattgart, Urachhaus, 1937. RM6.z0. 


In a sober but impressive manner the author interprets the striving 
for contact with the supersensual, the flight from the academic 
theology of Tiibingen into a sacramental, non-confessional religion, 
which he finds common to the great Swabian thinkers from Paracelsus 
and Reuchlin onwards till the dissolution came in Strauss and Vischet. 
He claims that a purely literary approach is inadequate, and there can 
be no doubt that Schiller, Uhland, MG6rike and the rest are revealed 
from a new and instructive standpoint. Hdlderlin’s Greece, Mé6rike’s 
Orplid, Uhland’s Middle Ages, with Schiller’s aesthetic state, are thus 
modifications of the same Swabian inheritance. A re-issue of Vorboten 
des Geistes, 1929, that amply merits attention. 


G. Fricke, Die Entdeckung des Volkes in der deutschen Geistes- 
Leschichte vom Sturm und Drang bis zur Romantik, Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt 1937. RMzr. 


A clear account of the nationalist strain in the ‘Goethezeit’ in the 
light of the present. The discovery of the folksong, the new idea of 
genius and its functions, the rise of the national and historical sense 
in Klopstock, Méser and Herder lead up to the political demands of 
Arndt, Jahn and Stein. A good instance of the value to one another of 
history and the history of literature. Instructive and by no means 
unbalanced. 











